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THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION. 


BOSTON,  THURSDAY,  JANUARY    4,   1894. 


Kor  the  CompiiiiiDii. 

MY    STORY. 

By  Helen  Keller. 

CWritten  wholly  without  help  of  any  sort  by  a  deaf 
and  blind  girl,  twelve  years  old,  and  printed  without 
change.] 

I  Mind,  mind  alone 

Is  light  and  hope  and  life  and  power! 

I  was  born  twelve  years  ago,  one  bright  June 
morning,  in  Tuscninbia,  a  pleasant  little  town  in 
the  northern  part  of  .Vlabama.  The  beginning  of 
my  life  was  very,  simple,  and  very  much  like  the 
beginning  of  every  other  little  life;  for  I  could 


Helen    Keller's    Hoirie. 

F 

see  and  liear  when  I  first  came  to  live  in  this 
beautiful  world.  But  I  did  not  notice  anything 
in  my  new  home  for  several  days.  Content  in 
my  mother's  tender  arms  I  lay,  and  smiled  as  if 
my  little  heart  were  filled  with  sweetest  memories 
I  of  the  Avorld  I  just  liad  left. 

I  like  to  think  I  lived  with  God  in  the  I)eautiful 
Somewhere  before  I  came  here,  and  that  is  why  I 
always  knew  God  loved  me,  even  wlien  I  had 
forgotten  His  name. 

But  wlien  I  did  begin  to  notice  things,  my  blue 
eyes  were  filled  with  wondering  joy.  I  gazed 
long  at  the  lovely,  deep  blue  sky,  and  stretched 
out  my  tiny  hands  for  the  golden  sunbeams  that 
came  to  play  hide-and-seek  with  me.  So  my 
happy  baby  hours  went.  I  grew  and  cried  and 
laughed,  as  all  infants. do. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  a  name  given  to  me ;  I 
was  called  Helen,   because   Helen   means   light, 


and  my  mother  liked  to  think  that  my  life  would 
be  full  of  the  brightness  of  day. 

Of  course  ray  recollections  of  my  early  child- 
liood  are  very  indistinct.  I  have  confused  mem- 
ories of  long  summer  days  filled  with  light,  and 
the  voices  of  birds  singing  in  the  clear  sunshine. 
I  seem  to  remember,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  being 
lost  in  a  great  green  place,  where  there  were  j 
beautiful  flowers  and  fragrant  trees.  I  stood 
under  one  tall  plant,  and  let  its  blossoms  rest 
upon  my  curly  head.  I  saw  little  flakes  of  light 
flitting  among  the  flowers;  I  suppose  they  were 
birds,  or  perhaps  butterflies.  I  heard  a  well- 
known  voice  calling  me,  but  feeling  roguish,  I 
did  not  answer.  I  was  glad,  however,  when  my 
mother  found  rae,  and  carried  me  away  m  her 
arms. 

I  discovered  the  true  way  to  walk  the  day  I 
was  a  year  old,  and  during  the  radiant  summer 
days  that  followed  I  was  never  still  a  minute. 
My  mother  watched  me  coming,  going,  laughing, 
playing,  prattling  with  proud,  happy  eyes.  I 
was  her  only,  child,  and  she  thought  there  never 
had  teen  another  baby  quite  so  beautiful  as  her 
little  Helen. 

Then  when  my  father  came  in  the  evening,  I 
would  run  to  the  gate  to  meet  him,  and  he  would 
take  me  up  in  his  strong  arms,  and  put  back  the 
tangled  curls  from  my  face  and  kiss  me  many 
times,  saying,  "What  has  my  Little  Woman  been 
doing  to-day  ?" 

But  the  brightest  summer  has  winter  behind  it. 
In  the  cold,  dreary  month  of  February,  >vhen  I 
was  nineteen  months  old,  I  had  a  serious  illness. 
I  still  have  confused  memories  of  that  illness. 
My  mother  sat  beside  my  little  bed  and  tried  to 
soothe  ray  feverish  moans,  while  in  her  troubled 
heart  she  prayed :  "Father  in  Heaven,  spare  my 
baby's  life!"    But  the  fever  grew  and  flamed  in 

my  eyes,  and  for  several  days  my  kind  physician 
thought  I  would  die. 

But  early  one  morning  the  fever  left  me  as 
mysteriously  and  unexpectedly  as  it  had  come, 
and  I  fell  into  a  quiet  sleep.  Then  my  parents 
knew  I  would  live,  and  they  were  very  happy. 
They  did  not  know  for  some  time  after  my 
recovery  that  the  cruel  fever  had  taken  my  sight 
and  hearing;  taken  all  the  light  and  music  and 
gladness  out  of  my  little  life. 

By  and  by  the  sad  truth  dawned  upon  them, 
and  the  thought  that  their  little  daughter  would 
never  more  see  the  beautiful  light  or  hear  the 
voices  she  loved  filled  their  hearts  with  anguish. 

But  I  was  too  young  to  realize  what  had  hap- 
pened. When  I  awoke  and  found  that  all  was 
dark  and  still,  I  suppose  I  thought  it  was  night, 
and  I  must  liave  wondered  why  day  was  so  long 
coming.  Gradually,  however,  I  got  used  to  the 
silence  and  darkness  that  surrounded  me,  and 
forgot  that  it  had  ever  been  day. 

I  forgot  everything  that  had  been,  except  my 
mother's  tender  love.  Soon  even  my  childish 
voice  was  stilled,  because  I  had  ceased  to  hear 
any  sound. 

But  all  was  not  lost!  After  all,  sight  and 
hearing  are  but  two  of  the  beautiful  blessings 
which  God  had  given  me.  The  most  precious, 
the  most  wonderful  of  His  gifts  was  still  mine. 
My  mind  remained  clear  and  active,  "though  fled 
fore'er  the  light." 


As  soon  as  my  strength  returned,  I  began  to 
take  an  interest  in  what  the  people  around  me 
were  doing.  I  would  cling  to  my  mother's  dress 
as  she  went  about  her  household  duties,  and  my 
little  hands  felt  every  object  and  observed  every 
motion,  and  in  this  way  I  learned  a  great  many 
things. 

When  I  was  a  little  older  I  felt  the  need  of 
some  means  of  communication  with  those  around 
me,  and  I  began  to  make  simple  signs  which  my 
parents  and  friends  readily  understood;  but  it 
often  happened  that  I  was  unable  to  express  my 
thoughts  intelligibly,  and  at  such  times  I  would 
give  way  to  my  angry  feelings  utterly. 

Of  course  my  parents  were  very  anxious  about 
me  when  I  behaved  so  ill,  and  they  tried  to  think 
of  some  way  of  having  me  educated.  Finally 
they  decided  that  I  must  have  a  teacher.  My 
father  wrote  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  director  of  the 
institution  where  Laura  Bridgman  had  been 
taught,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  send  his  little 
daughter  a  kind  teacher.  Dear  Mr.  Anagnos 
replied  that  he  could.  That  was  in  the  summer 
of  1886.     I  was  then  six  years  old. 

My  little  sister  Mildred  came  to  us  the  following 
October.  One  day  I  discovered  a  beautiful  doll — 
at  least  I  thought  it  was  a  doll,  but  really  it  was 
a  lovely  little  baby — in  Nancy's  cradle.  Nancy 
was  a  big,  much  petted  and  sadly  abused  rag-doll. 
I  was  delighted  with  the  baby  at  first,  but  after  a 
while  she  seemed  much  in  my  way.  1  thought 
my  mother's  love^and  care  all  belonged  to  me, 
and  I  began  to  look  upon  my  sweet  sister  as  an 
intruder. 

It  was  March  before  my  Teacher  came  to  me. 
The  earth  was  beginning  to  feel  its  great  heart 
astir  with  new  life.  The  fruit-trees  were  blooming, 
and  in  the  garden  the  mocking-birds  were  building 
their  nests  anew.  Oh,  how  well  I  remember  the 
evening  when  she  came !  My  mother  had  made 
me  understand  in  a  dim  way  that  a  lady  was 
coming  who  would  have  something  to  do  with 
me. 

I  was  standing  on  the  porch  when  Teacher 
arrived.  I  had  been  waiting  there  ever  since  my 
mother  kissed  me  and  went  to  the  station  to  meet 
the  strange  lady.  I  can  imagine  it  all  now. 
There  I  stood,  clinging  to  the  lattice  of  the  porch, 
wistfully  waiting  for  I  knew  not  what. 

The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  fell  upon  my 
hair  and  softly  kissed  my  upturned  face.  Sud- 
denly I  felt  approaching  footsteps;  they  came 
nearer ;  I  stretched  out  my  little  hand  eagerly ; 
some  one  took  it,  and  m  another  instant  I  was  in 
my  Teacher's  arms.  I  felt  her  face  and  hands 
curiously,  and  let  her  kiss  me,  while  feelings  that 
I  cannot  describe  entered  my  heart. 

We  could  not  speak  to  each  other ;  I  could  not 
ask  her  why  she  had  come.  Yet  I  am  sure  I  felt, 
in  a  vague,  bewildered  way  that  something  beau- 
tiful was  going  to  happen  to  me.  I  knew  the 
strange  lady  loved  me,  and  that  her  love  would 
I  make  my  life  sweet  and  good  and  happy. 

The  morning  after  Teacher  came  I  went  to  her 
room,  and  found  her  very  busy  unpacking  her 
trunk ;  but  she  did  not  send  me  away.  She  let  me 
stay  and  help  her.  AVhen  everything  was  in  its 
place,  she  kissed  me  kindly  and  gave  me  a  beauti- 
ful doll.  Oh,  she  was  a  lovely  and  delicate  doll, 
with  long  curly  hair  and  eyes  that  opened  and 
shut  and  pouting  lips.  Ikit  ex(iuisite  as  she  was, 
my  curiosity  concerning  her  was  soon  satisfied, 
and  she  lay  unnoticed  in  my  lap. 

Then  Teacher  took  my  hand  and  slowly  made 
the  letters  d-o-1-1  with  her  fingers,  at  the  same 
time  making  me  touch  the  doll. 


Of  course  I  did  not  know  the  motions  meant 
letters.  I  did  not  Ivnow  what  letters  were ;  but  I 
was  interested  in  the  finger-play,  and  tried  to 
imitate  the  motions,  and  I  think  I  succeeded  in 
spelling  "doll"  in  a  very  little  while.  Then  I  ran 
down-stairs  to  show  my  new  doll  to  my  mother, 
and  I  am  sure  she  was  surprised  and  pleased 
when  I  held  up  my  little  hand  and  made  the 
letters  for  doll. 

That  afternoon,  besides  "doll,"  I  learned  to 
spell  "pin"  and  "hat;"  but  I  did  not  understand 
that  everything  had  a  name.  I  had  not  the  least 
idea  that  my  finger-play  was  the  magical  key 
which  was  to  unlock  my  mind's  prison  door  and 
open  wide  the  windows  of  my  soul. 

Teacher  had  been  with  me  nearly  two  weeks, 
and  I  had  learned  eighteen  or  twenty  words, 
before  tliat  thought  flashed  into  my  mind,  as  the 
sun  breaks  upon  the  sleeping  world;  and  in  that 
moment  of  illumination  the  secret  of  language 
was  revealed  to  me,  and  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  beautiful  country  I  was  about  to  explore. 

Teacher  had  been  trying  all  the  morning  to 
make  me  understand  that  the  mug  and  the  milk 
in  the  mug  had  different  names ;  but  I  was  very 
dull,  and  kept  spelling  "milk"  for  mug,  and 
"mug"  for  milk  until  teacher  must  have  lost  all 
hope  of  making  me  see  my  mistake.  At  last  she 
got  up,  gave  me  the  mug,  and  led  me  out  of  the 
door  to  the  pump-house.  Some  one  was  pumping 
water,  and  as  the  cool,  fresh  stream  burst  forth, 
teacher  made  me  put  my  mug  under  the  spout 
and  si>elled  w-a-t-e-r.    Water ! 

That  word  startled  my  soul,  and  it  awoke,  full 
of  the  spirit  of  the  morning,  full  of  joyous,  exult- 
ant song.  Until  that  day  my  mind  had  been  like 
a  darkened  chamber,  waiting  for  words  to  enter 
and  light  the  lamp,  which  is  thought. 

I  left  the  pump-house  eager  to  learn  everything. 
We  met  the  nurse  carrying  my  little  cousin,  and 
teacher  spelled  "baby."  And  for  the  first  time  I 
was  impressed  with  the  smallness  and  helplessness 
of  a  little  baby,  and  mingled  with  that  thought 
there  was  another  one  of  myself,  and  I  was  glad  I 
was  myself,  and  not  a  baby. 

I  learned  a  great  many  words  that  day.  I  do  | 
not  remember  what  they  all  were ;  but  I  do  know 
that  "mother,"  "father,"  "sister"  and  "teacher" 
were  among  them.  It  would  have  been  diflicult 
to  find  a  happier  little  child  than  I  was  that  night 
as  I  lay  in  my  crib  and  thought  over  the  joy  the 
day  had  brought  me,  and  for  the  first  time  longed 
for  a  new  day  to  come. 

The  next  morning  I  awoke  with  joy  in  my 
heart.  Everything  I  touched  seemed  to  quiver 
with  life.  It  was  because  I  saw  everything  with 
the  new,  strange,  beautiful  sight  which  had  been 
given  me.  I  was  never  angry  after  that  because 
I  understood  what  my  friends  said  to  me,  and  I 
was  very  busy  learning  many  wonderful  things. 
I  was  never  still  during  the  first  glad  days  of 
my  freedom.  I  was  continually  spelling,  and 
acting  out  the  words  as  I  spelled  them.  I  would 
run,  skip,  jump  and  swing,  no  matter  where  I 
happened  to  be.  Everything  was  budding  and 
blossoming.  The  honeysuckle  hung  in  long 
garlands,  deliciously  fragrant,  and  the  roses  had 
never  been  so  beautiful  before.  Teacher  and  I 
lived  out-of-doors  from  morning  until  night,  and 
I  rejoiced  greatly  in  the  forgotten  light  and  sun- 
shine found  again. 

I  did  not  have  regular  lessons  then  as  I  do  now. 
I  just  learned  about  everything,  about  trees  and 
flowers,  how  they  absorb  the  dew  and  sunshine ; 
about  animals,  "their  names  and  all  their  secrets;  [ 

How  the  heavers  built  their  lodges, 
Wliere  tlie  squirrels  liid  tlieir  acorus, 
How  the  reindeer  ran  so  swiftly, 
Why  the  rabbit  was  so  timid." 


Once  I  went  to  a  circus,  and  Teacber  described 
to  me  the  wild  animals  and  the  countries  where 
they  live.  I  fed  the  elephants  and  monkeys;  I 
patted  a  sleeping  lion  and  sat  on  a  camel's  back. 
I  was  ver.v  much  interested  in  the  wild  animals, 
land  I  approached  them  without  fear,  for  they 
seemed  to  me  a  part  of  the  ^reat,  beautiful  coun- 
try I  was  exploring. 

The  next  step  in  my  education,  which  I  remem- 
ber distinctly,  was  learning  to  read.  As  soon  as 
I  could  spell  a  few  words.  Teacher  gave  me  slips 
of  cardboard  on  which  were  printed  words  in 
!  raised  letters.  I  very  quickly  learned  tha*  the 
printed  words  stood  for  things.  I  had  a  frame  in 
which  I  could  arrange  the  words  so  that  they 
would  make  little  sentences;  but  before  I  ever 
arranged  sentences  in  the  frame  I  used  to  make 
them  with  objects. 

I  would  find  the  slips  of  paper  which  repre- 
sented "doll  is  on  bed,"  and  place  them  on  the 
objects,  thus  making  a  sentence.  Nothing  delighted 
me  so  much  as  this  game.  I  would  play  it  for 
hours  together.     Often    when   evervthing   in   the 
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room  was  arranged  so  as  to  make  sentences  I 
would  find  Teacher  and  show  her  what  I  had! 
done.  Then  I  would  get  the  Primer  and  hunt  for! 
the  words  I  knew,  and  when  I  found  one  I  would 
scream  with  joy. 

I  read  mj'  first  story  on  May  day,  and  ever 
since  books  and  I  have  been  loving  friends  and 
inseparable  companions.  They  have  made  a 
bright  world  of  thought  and  beauty  all  around 
me.  They  have  been  my  faithful  teachers  in  all 
that  is  good  and  beautiful.  Their  pages  have 
carried  me  back  to  ancient  times,  and  shown  me 
Egypt,  Greece,  Rome!  They  have  introduced^ 
me  to  kings,  heroes  and  gods,  and  they  have 
revealed  to  me  great  thoughts,  great  deeds.  Is  it 
strange  that  I  love  them  ? 

I  would  like  to  tell  how  I  was  taught  to  write 
and  to  do  sums  in  arithmetic,  but  it  would  make! 
my  story  too  long. 

I  will  now  try  to  describe  the  first  Christmas  I 
knew  anything  about.  Oh,  what  a  merry,  merry 
Christmas  it  was ! !  No  child  in  all  the  land  could 
have  been  happier  than  I  was.  I  had  never 
known  what  Christmas  meant  before  Teacher 
came,  and  every  one  in  the  family  tried  to  make 
my  first  Christmas  a  memorable  one. 

Thej'  all  prepared  surprises  for  me,  and  the 
mystery  with  which  they  surrounded  their  gifts 
was  my  greatest  amusement  during  the  last  days 
of  December.  My  mother  and  Teacher  seemed 
always  to  be  at  work  upon  secrets,  which  they 
pretended  to  hide  as  soon  as  I  appeared.  1  got 
more  and  more  excited  as  the  day  when  the 
mysteries  were  to  be  revealed  approached. 

It  came  at  last,  the  glad,  beautiful  Christmas 
Day!  I  awoke  earlier  than  usual,  and  flew  to 
the  table  where  I  had  been  told  Santa  Claus 
would  leave  his  presents,  and  sure  enough,  there 
they  were !  Such  gifts !  such  gifts !  How  shall  I 
describe  them !  There  was  a  real  canary  in  a 
cage,  a  lovely  doll  in  a  cradle,  a  trunk  full  of 
treasures,  a  beautiful  set  of  dishes  and  many 
other  choice  things. 

The  day  was  full  of  joy  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  I  shall  always  think  of  it  as  the  merriest, 
happiest  Christmas  of  my  childhood. 

The  next  important  event  in  my  life  was  my 
visit  to  Boston.  I  shall  never  forget  the  incidents 
connected  with  that  happy  event,  the  preparations 
beforehand,  the  departure  with  Teacher  and 
mother,  the  journey,  and  finally,  the  arrival  in  the 
beautiful  City  of  Kind  Hearts  one  morning  late  in 
May. 

During  the  long  winter  evenings,  as  we  sat  by 
the  glowing  fire.  Teacher  had  told  me  of  her  far- 
away northern  home,  and  of  the  dear,  unknown 
friends  there,  who  loved  her  little  pupil,  until  a 
great  longing  to  visit  Boston  grew  strong  in  my 
heart.  And  one  day,  like  an  answer  to  my  wish, 
came  a  kind  letter  from  Mr.  Anagnos,  inviting 
mother,  Teacher  and  me  to  spend  the  summer  with 
him. 

The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  middle  of 
May  was  the  time  fixed  upon  for  our  departure. 
I  thought  the  days  of  impatient  waiting  endless ; 
but  at  last  they  were  over,  and  I  found  myself 
sitting  by  Teacher  in  the  train,  asking  many  eager 
questions  as  it  sped  onward. 

We  spent  a  few  days  in  Washington,  visiting 
the  places  of  interest,  and  I  learned  many  things 
about  the  government  of  oui:  country.  I  saw  the 
President,  and  the  beautiful  gardens  surrounding 
the  White  House.  It  was  there  also  that  I  met 
my  dear  friend  Doctor  Bell.  He  came  to  see  me, 
and  afterwards  sent  me  a  toy  elephant  which 
amused  me  greatly. 


But  although  1  enjoyed  my  stay  in  Washing- 
ton, yet  I  was  glad  when  we  resumed  our  journey, 
and  gladder  still  when  the  train  stopped,  and 
Teacher  said :  "This  is  Boston !  !  !  " 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  give  a  full 
description  of  that  memorable  visit;  for  it  was 
rich  in  incidents,  and  new,  exciting  experiences. 
But  it  would  take  much  time,  and  I  fear  my  story 
is  already  too  long,  so  I  will  only  mention  dis- 
I  connectedly  the  things  that  most  impressed  me. 
I  I  joined  the  little  blind  children  in  their  work 
'  and  play,  and  talked  continually.  I  was  delighted 
to  find  that  nearly  all  my  new  friends  could  spell 
with  their  fingers.  Oh,  what  happiness !  to  talk 
freely  with  other  children !  to  feel  at  home  in  the 
great  world!  Until  then,  I  had  been  a  little 
foreigner,  speaking  through  an  interpreter;  but 
in  Boston,  in  the  city  where  Doctor  Howe  had 
lived,  and  where  Laura  Bridgman  was  taught,  I 
was  no  longer  a  stranger.  I  was  at  home !  and 
the  dream  of  my  childhood  was  accomplished. 

Soon  after  our  arrival  in  Boston,  we  visited 
!  Plymouth,  and  in  that  quaint,  old  Puritan  town  I 
listened  with  eager  iuterest  to  the  story  of  the 
coming  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  That  was  my 
tirst  lesson  in  history.  And  a  few  days  later,  when 
I  had  climbed  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Teacher 
told  me  how  brave,  unselfish  men  won  our  dear 
country's  freedom,  my  heart  was  thrilled,  and  I 
was  proud  of  being  born  an  American. 

We  spent  one  very  happy  morning  with  the 
deaf  children  at  the  Horace  Mann  School.  I  had 
never  thought  I  should  learn  to  talk  like  other 
people  until  Teacher  told  me  that  morning  the 
little  deaf  children  were  being  taught  to  speak. 
Then  I  was  eager  to  learn  myself,  and  two  years 
afterward,  in  that  very  school,  I  did  learn  to 
speak,  and  another  wall  which  seemed  to  stand 
between  my  soul  and  the  outside  \\orld  was 
broken  down. 

Dear  Miss  Fuller  taught  me  in  a  short  time  to 
Hiake  all  the  sounds  which  constitute  that  won- 
derful, curious  thing  we  call  speech.     My  mother 
had  thought  her  little  child's  voice  lost  forever ; 
but  lo !     Love  had  found  it,  and  brought  it  home. 

I  wish  now  to  speak  of  my  visit  to  the  seaside ; 
for  it  was  during  my  sojourn  at  the  nortli  that  I 
received  my  first  impressions  of  the  great  ocean. 
It  was  about  the  middle  of  July,  after  my  mother 
had  returned  to  our  home  in  the  sunny  south, 
that  Teacher  and  I  went  to  Brewster,  a  pleasant 
little  town  on  Cape  Cod,  where  we  spent  a  very 
happy  summer. 

The  morning  after  our  arrival,  I  awoke  bright 
and  early.  A  beautiful  summer  day  had  dawned, 
the  day  on  which  I  was  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  a  sojnbre  and  mysterious  friend.  I  got  up, 
and  dressed  quickly  and  ran  down-stairs.  I  met 
Teacher  in  the  hall,  and  begged  to  be  taken  to  the 
sea  at  once.  "Not  yet,"  she  responded,  laughing. 
"We  must  have  breakfast  first." 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  we  hurried  off 
to  the  shore.  Our  pathway  led  through  low, 
sandy  hills,  and  as  we  hastened  on,  I  often  caught 
my  feet  in  the  long,  coarse  grass,  and  tumbled, 
laughing,  in  the  warm,  shining  sand.  The  beau- 
tiful, warm  air  was  peculiarlj'  fragrant,  and  I 
noticed  it  got  cooler  and  fresher  as  we  went  on. 

Suddenly  we  stopped,  and  I  knew,  without 
being  told,  the  Sea  was  at  my  feet.  I  knew,  too, 
it  was  immense !  awful !  and  for  a  moment  some 
of  the  sunshine  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  the 
da,v.  But  I  do  not  think  I  was  afraid ;  for  later, 
when  1  had  put  on  my  hathing-suit,  and  the  little 
waves  ran  up  on  the  beach,  and  kissed  my  feet,  I 
shouted  for  joy,  and  plunged  fearlessly  into  the 
I  surf.  But,  unfortunately,  I  struck  my  foot  on  a 
rock,  and  fell  forward  into  the  cold  water. 


Then  a  strange,  fearful  sense  of  danger  terrified 
me.  The  salt  water  filled  my  eyes,  and  took 
away  my  breath,  and  a  great  wave  threw  me  up 
on  the  beach  as  easily  as  if  I  had  been  a  little 
pebble.  For  several  days  after  that  I  was  ver>- 
timid,  and  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  go  in  the 
water  at  all ;  but  by  degrees  my  courage  returned, 
and  almost  before  the  summer  was  over,  I  thought 
it  the  greatest  fun  to  be  tossed  about  by  the  sea- 
waves. 

Oh,  the  happy,  hai)py  hours  I  spent,  hunting 
the  wonderful  shells!  How  pretty  they  were 
with  their  lovely,  fresh  hues,  and  exquisite  shapes ! 
And  how  pleasant  it  was  to  sit  on  the  sandy  bank, 
and  braid  the  sea-grass,  while  Teacher  told  me 
stories  of  the  Sea,  and  described,  in  simple  words 
that  I  could  undersUnd,  the  majestic  ocean,  and 
the  ships  that  drifted  in  the  distance  like  white- 
winged  birds. 

People  sometimes  seem  surprised  that  I  love  the 
ocean  when  I  cannot  see  it.  But  I  do  not  think  it 
is  strange.  It  is  because  God  has  planted  the 
love  of  His  wonderful  works  deep  in  the  hearts  of 
His  children,  and  whether  we  see  them  or  not, 
we  feel  everywhere  their  beauty  and  mystery 
enfolding  us. 

I  returned  to  my  southern  home  at  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  with  a  head  full  of  joyous 
memories,  and  a  heart  full  of  grateful  love  for 
the  dear  friends  who  had  done  so  much  for  my 
happiness. 

It  was  long  before  we  again  visited  the  beautiful 
City  of  Kind  Hearts.  I  continued  my  studies  at 
home,  and  grew  gladder  every  day  and  night 
because  of  the  new,  wonderful  knowledge  that' 
was  coming  to  me.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean 
that  I  was  never  sad.  I  suppose  every  one  has 
sorrows.  Our  dear  poet  has  said:  "Into  each 
life  some  rain  must  fall,"  and  I  am  sure  the  rain 
is  as  needful  for  us  as  it  is  for  the  flowers.  I 

I  wept  bitterly  when  I  heard  of  the  death  of  my 
beautiful  dog;  for  I  loved  her  tenderly.  Oh! 
Lioness  was  so  brave  and  gentle.  She  would  lay 
her  head  in  my  lap  when  I  caressed  her,  and  I 
knew  there  was  a  gentle,  loving  exjjression  in  her 
brown  eyes.  And  how  it  grieved  me  to  think  I 
should  never  see  her  again  !  But  even  that  sorrow 
had  a  bright  side.  I 

When  the  dog-lovers  in  England  and  America 
heard  that  my  dog  had  been  killed,  they  were  very 
sorry  and  kindly  offered  to  raise  money  to  buy  | 
me  another  Mastiff.  Then  I  knew  that  my  beau- 
tiful dog's  death  would  be  the  means  of  bringing 
light  and  joy  to  a  desolate  life.  1  wrote  to  the 
kind  gentlemen,  and  asked  them  to  send  me  the 
money,  which  they  proposed  raising,  to  help 
educate  Tommy  [Stringer]  instead  of  buying  me 
another  dog. 

Little  Tommy's  story  is  a  very  sad  one.  I  first 
heard  of  him  one  vacation,  while  visiting  some 
dear  friends  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  then  in 
one  of  the  hospitals  in  Pittsburgh.  When  he  was 
only  four  years  old  he  had  a  dreadful  illness 
which  deprived  him  of  his  sight  and  hearing. 
His  mother  died  when  he  was  a  mere  infant,  and 
his  father  was  too  poor  to  have  him  educated.  So 
he  remained  in  the  hospital,  blind  and  deaf,  and 
dumb,  and  small  and  friendless  altogether.  Could 
there  be  a  more  pitiful  condition  ? 

When  I  returned  to  Boston  the  following  autumn 
Tommy  was  constantly  in  my  thoughts.  I  told 
my  friends  about  him,  and  Mr.  Anagnos  prom- 
ised he  would  find  a  place  for  my  little  human 
plantlet  in  the  beautiful  Child's  Garden,  which 
the  kind  people  of  Boston  have  given  to  little 
sightless  children,  if  I  would  raise  money  to  pay  i 
his  teacher  and  other  expenses. 


That  seemed  to  me  an  easy  thing  to  do.  I  knew 
that  the  world  was  full  of  love  and  sympathy,  and 
that  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  a  helpless  little  child 
would  meet  with  a  loving  response.  And  so  it 
did.  The  dog-lovers  started  a  Tommy-fund 
immediately;  little  children  began  to  work  for 
him,  and  people  in  far-away  states,  and  even  in 
England  and  Canada,  sent  their  offerings  of 
money  and  sympathy. 

In  a  very  short  time  enough  money  was  raised  to 
pay  Tommy's  expenses  for  a  year,  and  he  was 
brought  to  Boston,  and  a  sunny  corner  in  the 
Child's  Garden  was  found  for  him,  and  in  that 
I  bright,  warm  atmosphere  of  love  the  little  human 
flower  soon  learned  to  grow,  and  the  darkness 
which  had  enfolded  his  child-life  so  closely  melted 

away.  So  love  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  all 
the  world.  "Love, — no  other  word  we  utter.  Can 
so  sweet  and  precious  be." 

I  will  here  end  this  little  story  of  my  childhood. 
I  am  spending  the  winter  at  my  home  in  the  lovely 
south,  the  land  of  sunsliiiie  and  flowers,  surrounded 
by  all  that  makes  life  sweet  and  natural ;  loving 
parents,  a  precious  baby  brother,  a  tender  little 
sister  and  the  dearest  teacher  in  the  world.  My 
life  is  full  of  happiness.  Every  day  brings  me 
some  new  ]oy,  some  fresh  token  of  love  from 
distant  friends,  until  in  the  fullness  of  my  glad 
heart,  I  cry:  "Love  is  everything!  And  God  is 
Love!" 
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Miss  Helen  Keller. 

THE  resources  and  possibilities  of  modern  methods  of 
intellectual  training  have  found  another  marvellous 
instance  in  the  case  of  Helen  Keller,  an  instance 
fully  as  wonderful  and  conclusive  as  that  furnished 
by  the  famous  Laura  Bridgman.  The  interesting  child  is 
now  about  fourteen  years  old.  She  became  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind  in  infancy,  and  yet  she  has  been  educated  up  to  such  a 
point  that  she  was  enabled,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  to  write, 
by  means  of  her  own  typewriter,  a  sketch  of  her  having  been 
led  forth  from  darkness  into  the  light  of  knowledge.  Her 
sketch  is  beautifully  composed,  and  is  said  by  the  editor  of  the 
paper  in  which  the  composition  has  been  published  to  have 
been  free  from  errors  of  spelling  and  the  like. 

In  view  of  the  child's  dreadful  afflictions,  the  mere  mechan- 
ical work  of  the  achievement  is  remarkable  enough ;  but  when 
to  this  is  added  a  distinctly  fine  quality  of  literary  skill,  the  men- 
tal attainments  acquired  by  the  girl  are  quite  amazing.  We 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  quote  a  portion  of  her  recital 
of  her  first  perception  of  the  sea. 

"Suddenly  we  stopped,"  she  writes,  "and  I  knew,  without 
being  told,  the  sea  was  at  my  feet.  I  knew,  too,  it  was  im- 
mense !  awful !  and  for  a  moment  some  of  the  sunshine  seemed 
to  have  gone  out  of  the  day.  But  I  do  not  think  I  was  afraid ; 
for  later,  when  I  had  put  on  my  bathing  suit,  and  the  little 


waves  ran  up  on  the  beach  and  kissed  my  feet,  I  shouted  for 
joy,  and  plunged  fearlessly  into  the  surf.  But,  unfortunately,  I 
struck  my  foot  on  a  rock,  and  fell  forward  into  the  cold  water. 

"  Then  a  strange,  fearful  sense  of  danger  terrified  me.  The 
salt  water  filled  my  eyes  and  took  away  my  breath,  and  a  great 
wave  threw  me  up  on  the  beach  as  easily  as  if  I  had  been  a 
little  pebble.  For  several  days  after  that  I  was  very  timid  and 
could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  go  into  the  water  at  all;  but  by 
degrees  my  courage  returned,  and  almost  before  the  summer 
was  over  I  thought  it  the  greatest  fun  to  be  tossed  about  by 
the  sea  waves. 

"  Oh,  the  happy,  happy  hours  I  spent,  hunting  the  wonder- 
ful shells !  How  pretty  they  were  with  their  lovely,  fresh  hues 
and  exquisite  shapes !  And  how  pleasant  it  was  to  sit  on  the 
sandy  bank  and  braid  the  sea  grass,  while  teacher  told  me 
stories  of  the  sea  and  described,  in  simple  words  that  I  could 
understand,  the  majestic  ocean  and  the  ships  that  drifted  in 
the  distance  like  white-winged  birds! 

"People  sometimes  seem  surprised  that  I  love  the  ocean 
when  I  can  not  see  it.  But  I  do  not  think  it  is  strange.  It  is 
because  God  has  planted  the  love  of  his  wonderful  works  deep 
in  the  hearts  of  his  children,  and,  whether  we  see  them  or  not, 
we  feel  everywhere  their  beauty  and  mystery  enfolding  us." 
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HRLRN  ADAMS  KELLER. 


The  eldest  child  of  Major  Arthur  Henley  and  Kate  (Adams) 
Keller,  was  born  in  Tuscumbia,  Colbert  County,  Alabama,  1880, 
June  27.  Her  sister.  Mildred  Campbell,  was  born  1886,  October 
26;  and  her  brother,  Phillips  Brooks,  was  born  i8c)i,  July  4. 
Major  Keller  was  a  paymaster  in  the  Confederate  Army,  and  held 
the  office  of  U.  S.  Marshal  under  President  Cleveland.  He  is  an 
editor,  and  with  his  family  resides  in  his  native  town.  Tuscum- 
bia. Ala.  His  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1878.  is  a  na- 
tive of  Arkansas. 

Helen's  paternal  grandfather,  David  Keller,  was  the  son  of 
Casper  Keller,  who  came  to  America  from  Switzerland  in  the 
Colonial  days  of  this  country's  history.  Her  paternal  grand- 
mother, Mary  Fairfax  Moore,  was  the  daughter  of  Col.  Aviexander 
Moore  oi"  Rockbridge  County,  Va.,  who  was  aid-de-camp  to 
Gen.  Lafayette  in  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution  ;  she  was 
also   a  second   cousin  to   Major-Gen.  Robert   E.  Lee  of  Virginia. 

Helens  maternal  grandparents  were  natives  of  Massachu- 
setts. Her  grandfather,  Gen.  Charles  William  Adams,  an  eminent 
lawyer  and  judge,  resided  at  Memphis.  Tenn.  :  he  was  a  brig- 
adier-general in  the  Confederate  Army.  Her  grandmother.  Helen 
Everett,  was  a  coLisin  to  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  and  to  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale  of  Boston.  Mass. 

So  far  as  is  known,  Helen  had  at  birth  ail  the  faculties  and 
senses  possessed  by  anv  healthy  child  at  that  period  of  life;  but 
at  the  age  ot  eighteen  months  she  had  a  serious  illness,  and  on 
her  recovery  it  was  ascertained  that  she  was  totally  deaf  and 
blind.  In  1887  she  was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  Miss 
A.  M.  Sullivan,  a  young  lady  who  had  been  educated  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  Boston.  Miss  Sullivan 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  expert  of  teachers:  and.  under 
her  faithful  instruction,  this  remarkable  child  developed  with  as- 
tonishing rapidity  the  marvellous  genius  which  has  since  caused 
her   name  and  fame   to  follow  that  of  Laura    Bridoman  over   the 


world,  to  nwaken  the  interest  of  scientists,  and  to  establish  for 
herself  a  place  in  the  affedionate  regard  of  every  person  who 
has  been  privileged  to  see  her  or  to  hear  her  speak.  For  Helen 
lives  in  davs  when  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  art  of 
teaching  the  deaf;  when  the  deaf  need  no  longer  be  dumb,  as 
now  they  are  taught  to  use  speech,  also  to  read  it  from  the  lips 
of  others;  and  this  wonderful  child,  blind  as  well  as  deaf,  by 
means  of  a  few  lessons  given  her  at  her  own  request  by  Miss 
Fuller,  the  principal  of  a  public  school  for  the  deaf  where  the 
oral  method  of  instruction  is  employed,  has  acquired  the  free 
use  of  speech. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Keller  have  kindly  furnished  the  items  for 
the  above  sketch  of  their  remarkablv  interesting  little  daughter. 

With  regard  to  Helen's  acquisition  of  speech.  Miss  Fuller 
says;  "She  was  an  ideal  pupil,  for  she  followed  every  direction 
with  tile  utmost  care,  and  seemed  never  to  forget  anything  told 
her.  She  had  but  ten  lessons,  yet  in  this  short  time  she  acquired 
all  of  the  elements  of  speech,  and  combined  them  easily  and 
naturally.     At  the  close  of  her  lessons  she  used   speech   fluently. 

'•Helen  received  her  first  lesson  on  the  26th  of  March,  1890; 
and  on  the  igth  of  the  following  month,  while  at  the  house  of 
a  friend,  she  gave  orally  an  account  of  a  visit  she  had  made  to 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

••Her  free  use  of  speech  on  this  dav  was- very  noticeable. 
She  seemed  conscious  of  the  possession  of  a  new  power,  and 
gave  herself  up  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  it.  On  her  way  home 
she  remarked,  'I  am  not  dumb  now.  " 
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HELEN   KELLER  :   A  PSYCHOLOGICAL  STUDY. 


I  confess  to  not  a  little  misgiving  in  attempting  to  discharge 
the  duty  assigned  me  on  your  program.  Naturally  1  hesitate  to 
speak  before  a  body  of  specialists,  myself  being  but  a  layman 
in  relation  to  your  noble  profession.  In  the  study  of  the  mental 
life  of  the  phenomenal  child,  Helen  Keller,  the  accounts  of  whom 
have  so  deeply  interested  not  merely  the  professional  circles  of 
those  engaged  in  the  work  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  the  blind, 
1  have  felt  myself  to  be  most  inadequately  furnished  with  data  to 
form  the  basis  of  anything  deserving  to  be  called  a  critical  study. 
In  the  first  place  I  have  had  no  opportunity,  execpt  that  afforded 
me  during  the  past  few  days  on  these  grounds,  for  any  dired 
personal  study  of  her  mental  characteristics,  and  absolutely  no 
opportunity  for  any  course  of  exad  scientific  observations  and 
experiments  necessary  to  the  determination  of  many  of  the  most 
interesting  psychological  problems  involved  in  her  case.  And  no 
such  experiments,  except  in  a  limited  way,  so  far  as  1  know, 
have  as  yet  been  conducted  by  any  one.  It  must  appear  to  us 
all  highly  desirable  that  such  observations  and  experiments  be 
had  as  early  as  practicable,  with  the  results  carefully  recorded, 
as  a  basis  for  the  comparative  study  of  her  mental  life  in  its 
succeeding   stages. 

As  to  her  general  mental  characteristics,  and  the  process  of 
her  mental  development,  and  the  pedagogical  principles  observed 
in  the  conduCt  of  her  education,  the  very  fascinating  sections 
devoted  to  her  in  several  numbers  of  his  annual  reports  by  Mr. 
Anagnos,  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  together  with  the  remark- 
ably intelligent  accounts  given  by  Miss  Sullivan,  who  has  been 
charged  with  the  chief  responsibility  of  the  education  of  this 
extraordinary  child,  furnish  most  satisfactory  and  valuable  mate- 
rial. These  current  accounts  which,  in  deference  to  the  public 
interest  in  this  unique  and  wonderful  case,  and  in  view  of  the 
important  bearing  which  her  development  sustains  to  the  general 


fields  ot  education  and  mental  science,  will,  1  doubt  not,  con- 
tinue to  be  given  forth,  will  be  impatiently  waited  for  by  an 
increasing  number  of  people. 

Helen  Keller  lost  entirely,  as  the  effed  of  a  sickness,  the 
senses  of  sight  and  hearing  at  the  age  of  nineteen  months.  She 
has  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  ancestry,  being  descended  upon 
her  father's  side  from  a  virile  Swiss  stock,  and  upon  the  maternal 
side  from  that  Puritan  line,  robust  in  body,  intellect  and  con- 
science, represented  by  the  New  England  Adamses.  Her  par- 
ents are  superior  people,  physically  vigorous  and  more  than  or- 
dinarily endowed  in  mental  and  moral  qualities  ;  and  they  have 
done  everything  possible  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  their  un- 
fortunate but  most  interesting  child.  The  sickness  which  totally 
destroyed  in  Helen  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  left  her  other 
senses  unimpaired,  and  did  not  affed  the  native  robustness  of 
her  health.  These  primary  advantages  must  be  considered  in 
connexion  with  the  great  disadvantages  under  which  her  men- 
tal development  has  taken  place.  It  was  her  fortune,  more- 
over, to  be  born  late  enough  to  reap  the  advantages  of  the 
great  victories  in  the  intellectual  field  to  which  her  misfortune 
assigned  her,  achieved  by  Dr.  Samuel  Howe  in  the  education 
of  Laura  Bridgman,  an^  achievement  in  the  intellectual  and 
moral  history  of  the  race  that  will  be  held  in  everlasting  re- 
membrance. She  has  had,  besides,  directlv,  the  advantage  of 
the  constant  personal  service  during  the  seven  years  since  her 
formal  instruction  began,  of  a  teacher  singularly  fitted  and 
trained  for  the  delicate  task  of  leading  forth  her  mind  from  its 
two-fold  prison.  It  is  not  difficult  for  us  to  believe  that  a 
far-seeing  providence  timed  the  coming  into  the  world  of  this 
rare  being  with  the  preparations  requisite  for  such  a  triumph 
in  her  of  spirit  over  nvitter  as  shall  forever  give  the  world  a 
higher  notion  or  the  divinely-imaged  soul  of  man.  Miss  Sulli- 
van, certainly,  was  remarkably  equipped  for  the  work  to  which 
it  was  her  honor  to  be  called.  With  a  sympathy  born  out  of 
her  own  experience  of  many  years  of  almost  total  blindness, 
educated  in,  and  graduating  with  distinction  from,  the  institu- 
tion made  famous  by  the  life-labors  of  Dr.  Howe,  she  added 
to  these  general  qualifications  a  course  of  most  conscientious 
special  study  in  preparation  for  her  work  after  the  call  to  it 
had  come  to  her.  Mr.  Anagnos  says  of  her,  when  he  first 
informed   her  that   the   position   of  instrudor  to   Helen  would  be 
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■open  to  her  if  she  would  fit  herself  for  its  demands,  that  she 
"began  immediately  the  work  of  preparation  with  great  earn- 
■estness  and  unremitting  application.  She  studied  Laura  Bridg- 
man's  case  thoroughly  in  all  its  phases,  perused  voluminous 
books  on  mental  development,  read  the  reports  of  Dr.  Howe 
with  assiduous  care,  mastered  his  methods  and  processes  in 
their  minutest  details,  and  drank  copiously  of  his  noble  spirit 
and  of  the  abundance  of  his  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  human 
capacities   and   innate   powers  for  redemption  and  improvement." 

Such  were  the  antecedent  conditions  under  which  the  ed- 
ucation of  Helen  Keller  began;  of  the  history  of  that  educa- 
tion we  have  just  heard  with  kindling  interest  from  the  lips 
of  her  teacher,  whose  name  will  be  indissolubly  bound  in  dis- 
tinguished and  grateful  remembrance  with  that  of  her  phe- 
nomenal   pupil. 

in  the  study  of  a  mind  from  which  both  sight  and  sound 
perceptions  are  cut  off,  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  get  upon 
grounds  of  mutual  understanding.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  it 
is  just  as  difficult,  if  not  as  impossible,  for  us  to  understand  the 
thoughts  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  concerning  fads  which  re- 
port themselves  to  us  through  the  eye  and  the  ear,  as  it  is 
for  them  to  understand  us  with  regard  to  the  same  things.  And 
language  tends  rather  to  mislead  than  to  assist  us  to  this  un- 
derstanding. The  written  and  spoken  languages  of  the  world 
^re  the  languages  of  the  seeing  and  the  hearing;  there  is  no 
native  language  of  the  blind  or  the  deaf.  We  find  it  very  dif- 
ficult often  in  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  to  put  our- 
selves at  the  mental  view-point  of  the  people  whose  language 
we  are  studying,  so  as  to  understand  many  of  their  words  and 
phrases  which  have  the  coloring  of  the  national  mind.  Many 
of  these  elements  are  utterly  untranslatable  from  one  language 
to  another,  though  the  translator  may  perfectly  understand  them. 
And  there  are  some  things  so  subtle  in  speech,  so  entirely  the 
product  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  personality  of  the  people 
to  whom  the  language  is  native,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any  for- 
eigner can  ever  grasp  them.  If  this  be  true  of  those  to  whom 
knowledge  comes  through  the  common  avenues  of  the  five 
senses,  how  much  greater  must  be  the  difficulty  of  mental  un- 
derstanding between  those  who  have  and  those  who  have  not 
the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  ?  No  people  however  widely 
separated    from    us    by   mountain    and   seas,    can   be   so   foreign 


to  us  as  those  between  whom  and  us  Hes  the  great  sea  of 
silence,  brooded  over  by  the  starless  night  of  blindness.  As  I 
have  said,  the  blind  and  the  deaf  have  no  native  language; 
they  have  no  vocabulary  through  which  they  might  commu- 
nicate even  among  themselves  the  experiences  and  conceptions 
peculiar  to  their  state,  and  which,  if  they  could  find  proper 
embodiment  in  language,  would  be  matters  of  easy  compre- 
hension among  those  whose  consciousness  responded  to  its 
content.  These  people,  who  neither  see  nor  hear,  are  com- 
pelled to  employ  the  language  of  the  seeing  and  the  hearing.  It 
is  impossible  that  they  should  express  themselves  through  our 
vocabulary.  They  may  use  our  words,  but  they  may  never 
know  the  meaning  of  many  of  those  words  to  us,  nor  we 
their  meaning  to  them.  If  we  can  imagine  the  discovery  of 
an  hitherto  unknown  island,  whose  inhabitants  from  the  be- 
ginning never  saw  nor  heard,  and  conceive  of  their  having 
developed  a  language  into  which  entered  no  element  of  sight 
or  sound,  we  will  be  helped  in  the  attempt  to  realize  how 
widely  different  are  the  contents  of  the  consciousness  of  those 
to  whom  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  closed,  as  compared  with 
those   who   have   these   regal  senses. 

This  chasm,  however,  is  only  complete  and  impassable  be- 
tween those  having  the  full  complement  of  the  senses  and  those 
congenitally  and  completely  deprived  of  one  or  more  of  them. 
1  am  convinced  from  the  study  of  the  mental  history  of  Helen 
Keller  that  the  experiences  which  came  to  her  through  the  eye 
and  the  ear  during  the  first  nineteen  months  of  her  life  have 
entered  most  importantly  into  all  her  subsequent  mental  develop- 
ment. It  is  unthinkable  that  the  contributions  of  the  senses  of 
sight  and  hearing  which  came  to  her  during  those  months  were 
lost  with  the  closing  of  the  avenues  through  which  they  came. 
Nothing  is  ever  lost  out  of  the  mind.  The  fad  that  she  does 
not  remember  clearly  what  she  saw  and  heard  during  those 
months  of  her  infancy  no  more  argues  that  they  do  not  con- 
stitute a  part  of  her  mental  organism  than  that  the  experiences 
which  lie  back  of  conscious  memory  with  the  rest  of  us  have" 
not  entered  into  our  subsequent  development.  None  of  us,  any 
more  than  Helen,  can  remember  much,  if  anything,  of  what 
we  saw  and  heard  during  the  first  nineteen  months  of  our  lives : 
and  yet  we  may  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  all  our  subsequently 
construded  knowledge  rests  upon  that  sub-conscious  foundation. 


Memory  with  the  majority  of  people  does  not  extend  within  the  /qs 
bounds  of  the  first  two  years  of  life;  with  many  it  does  not  in-^ 
elude  the  third  year;  and  yet  out  of  that  terra  incognito  from 
which  we  have  all  come,  but  into  which  none  of  us  may  return 
again,  we  came  forth  with  the  knowledge  of  a  multitude  of 
things,  with  many  complex  perceptions  and  conceptions,  with 
many  judgments  formed,  with  a  sphere  of  consciousness  already 
widely  extended,  and  a  world  of  things  put  in  orderly  arriinge- 
ment  to  our  thought.  The  mental  life  of  one,  as  in  Helen's  case, 
into  which  the  experience  of  nineteen  months  of  seeing  and  hear- 
ing entered,  must  be  fundamentally  different  as  compared  with 
that  of  one  congenitally  blind  and  deaf.  I  can  understand  how, 
as  to  educational  methods,  no  distintlion  can  be  made  between 
those  congenitally  deprived  of  one  or  more  of  their  senses  and 
those  who  lost  them  so  early  as  to  have  no  recolledion  of  the 
experiences  connected  with  them;  but  while  pedagogy  may  not 
make   any   distinction    between   such   cases,    psychology   must. 

In  Helen's  case  it  seems  clear  to  me.  that  there  are  distinct 
indications  that  the  experiences  of  those  nineteen  months  have 
profouridly  affeded  her  whole  mental  life;  that  the  light  of  those 
early  days  shining  softly  out  of  the  depths  underlying  her  con- 
sciousness has  softened  with  an  inner  glow  the  otherwise  ray- 
less  night  of  her  blindness,  and  enabled  her  to  construd  con- 
ceptions of  color  and  form  impossible  to  one  who  never  saw; 
and  that  the  multitudinous  sounds  that  entered  her  brain  through 
the  ear-gates  before  thev  were  sealed  in  perpetual  silence, — 
songs  of  birds,  the  orchestral  symphonies  of  the  inseifl  world 
the  laughter  of  children,  the  tender  voice  and  cradle  songs  of 
a  mother, — though  in  tones  too  faint  and  spirit-fine  to  be  caught 
by  the  ear  of  conscious  memory,  have  yet  never  died  out  in 
the  inner  chambers  of  her  soul,  and  have  enabled  her  to  grasp, 
though  never  so  faintly,  some  true  conception  of  the  harmony 
of  sweet  sounds.  This  sub-conscious  and  ante-memory  period  is 
to  the  individual  mind  what  the  prehistoric  period  is  to  the  life 
of  peoples.  History  is  the  memory  of  nations,  and  memory  is 
the  history  of  the  mind.  Out  of  the  obscurity  of  the  youth  of 
the  world,  in  which  myths  and  legends  were  born,  the  great 
nations  came  at  last  into  the  clear  light  of  history:  but  at  the 
point  at  which  history  finds  them  they  were  what  they  were 
because  of  that  submerged  period  of  their  existence  of  which  his- 
tory gives  no  account,  and  the  characteristics  and  impulses  re- 
ceived   from   that   pre-historic   period   can   be   traced   through   all 
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the  subsequent  epochs  of  their  progress.  It  is  so  likewise  with 
the  mind ;  and  we  must  always  take  into  account  the  impressions 
and  impulses  which  it  received  in  that  early  period  which  we 
cannot  restore  from  memory's  palimpsest. 

There  are  several  fads  in  Helen's  history  which  sustain  the 
view  that  her  childhood  seeing  and  hearing  have  enabled  her 
subsequently  to  form  conceptions  of  color  and  sound,  and  to 
construct:  visual  images  of  things. 

1st.  Take,  first  of  all,  her  own  distind  testimony  in  the 
charming  history  of  her  life,  "My  Story,"  published  in  The 
Youth's  Companion.  She  there  says:  "1  have  confused 
memories  of  long  summer  days  filled  with  light,  and  the  voices 
of  birds  singing  in  the  clear  sunshine.  I  remember,  as  it  were 
yesterday,  of  being  lost  in  a  green  place,  where  there  were 
beautiful  flowers  and  fragrant  trees.  I  stood  under  one  tall  plant, 
and  let  its  blossoms  rest  upon  my  curly  head.  1  saw  little  flakes 
of  light  flitting  among  the  flowers;  1  suppose  they  were  birds, 
or,  perhaps,  butterflies.  1  heard  a  well-known  voice  calling  me, 
but  feeling  roguish.  I  did  not  answer.  1  was  glad,  however,  when 
my  mother  found  me  and  carried  me  away  in  her  arms."  Of 
the  sickness  which  resulted  in  the  destrudion  of  her  sight  and 
hearing,  she  says:  "1  still  have  confused  memories  of  that 
illness." 

If  it  is  objeded  that  these  experiences  were  so  early  in  her 
life  as  to  render  it  improbable  that  she  should  remember  them, 
two  answers  may  be  given:  first,  there  are  other  thoroughly 
authenticated  cases  of  memory  extending  back  to  the  early  part 
of  the  second  year  of  life;  and  second,  that  the  phenomenal 
memory  which  Helen  has  since  manifested  removes  the  incred- 
ibility of  the  supposition  that  what  she  here  states  is  adual 
memory,  and  not  imagination  or  the  memory  of  things  told 
her  in  later  years.  Her  account  of  these  recoUedions  is  per- 
fedly  consistent  with  the  general  testimony  of  consciousness 
concerning  the  first  remembered  experiences  of  a  child.  They 
are  "very  indistind,"  they  are  "confused  memories."  But 
they  are  real  memories,  and  being  such,  faint  and  confused 
though  they  are,  they  furnish  the  basis  in  her  consciousness 
for  the  interpretation  of  sight  and  sound  descriptions  which  are 
given  her. — interpretations,  we  may  be  sure,  very  imperfed, 
but    which,    nevertheless,    give   her    conceptions    so    far    of    the 
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reality  of  things,  and  contribute  vastly  to  her  mental  posessions, 
and   her   emotional   enjoyment. 

2d.  This  view  will  enable  us  to  understand  what  would 
otherwise  be  inexplicable,  the  vividness  of  her  imagination  in 
depicting  scenes  of  external  nature,  and  the  intense  enjoyment 
which  she  derives  from  descriptions  of  the  beauties  of  the  exter- 
nal world.  Without  any  notion  of  nature  as  given  us  by  sight, 
think  you  she  could  ever  have  conceived  that  fine  poetic 
idea,  when  informed  that  hills  encircled  the  spring  where  she 
and  her  friends  were  standing,  that  the  hills  were  crowding 
about  the  spring  that  they  might  see  their  refle(5lions  in  its 
waters  ?  Sky,  clouds,  streams,  trees,  flowers,  leaves  rich  with 
autumnal  gold,  birds  flashing  in  the  sunlight,  all  are  piftured 
to  her  inner  sense  with  a  vividness  that  only  the  lingering 
light   of  her   lost   sight,    1   think,    could   make    possible. 

There  is  a  mental  phenomenon  in  conned:ion  with  deaf- 
mutes  which  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  theory  con- 
cerning Helen  for  which  I  am  here  contending;  namely,  that  in 
many  instances,  after  they  have  received  instruction  and  are  put 
in  possession  of  an  adequate  vocabulary,  they  remember  and  de- 
scribe experiences  lying  back  of  the  period  when  their  instruc- 
tion began,  in  some  instances  belonging  to  the  very  early 
years  of  their  lives.  Miss  Fuller,  of  the  Horace  Mann  School, 
has  related  to  me  within  a  few  days,  a  remarkable  instance 
of  this  kind  which  came  under  her  own  observation.  1  find 
also  in  Dr.  Arthur  Hartmann's  book  on  "Deaf-mutism."  page 
IS,  the  narration  of  a  like  instance,  quoted  by  him  from  Kruse. 
It  is  as  follows:  "In  the  year  i8os,  a  deaf-mute  boy  was 
found  by  the  police  wandering  about  Prague.  As  nothing  could 
be  got  out  of  him,  he  was  sent  to  a  deaf-and-dumb  in- 
stitution where  he  was  taught.  When  he  was  educated  so 
far  that  he  could  give  exaft  answers  to  questions  put  to  him, 
he  gave  a  description  of  what  had  happened  to  him  in  his 
former  life.  His  father,  he  said,  had  a  mill.  Of  the  house 
utensils,  and  of  the  people  he  lived  with,  he  gave  a  detailed 
description.  He  told  a  long  story  about  his  life  there, — that 
his  mother  and  sister  had  died,  that  his  father  had  married 
again,  that  his  step-mother  had  ill-treated  him,  and  that  he  had 
run  away.  He  knew  neither  his  own  name,  nor  the  name  of 
the  mill,  but  he  knew  that  it  was  situated  in  an  easterly 
direction    from    Prague.      Inquiries    were    set    on    foot    and    the 
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statemenis  oi  the  bov  were  confirmed.  The  police  found  his 
native  place,  gave  him  his  name,  and  secured  his  inheritance. 
Now  the  mind  of  the  uninstructed  deaf-mute  is  essentially 
in  the  condition  of  that  of  the  child  prior  to  its  acquisition  of 
language.  Its  memory  consists  simply  of  the  impressions  it  has 
received  from  objects  and  experiences  without  any  language  by 
which,  as  vet.  to  construe  or  hold  them  in  record.  I  give  these 
instances  to  show  the  fact  that  the  mind  does  retain,  even 
from  very  earlv  childhood,  the  memor\'  of  such  impressions  and 
experiences  independently  of  language,  and  that  subsequent 
mental  development  will  bring  out  these  apparently  buried  ex- 
periences, and  enable  the  subject  of  them  to  embody  them  in 
•  words.  This  is  the  reverse  of  another  most  interesting  and  curi- 
ous mental  process  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  allude 
in  connection  with  Helens  mental  history.  In  such  cases  as 
the  ones  just  referred  to.  the  mind  remembers  experiences, 
impressions  and  events,  without  terms  or  descriptive  signs  ot 
any  kind,  and  then  afterwards  revives  them  and  clothes  them, 
as  witb  resurrection  bodies,  in  subsequently  acquired  words. 
In  the  other  case,  directly  to  be  described,  the  mind  holds 
"iCorifs.  to  it  as  yet  empty  of  meaning,  in  submerged  memory, 
and  afterwards  revives  these  words,  and  in-fills  them  with  the 
kiwivledge  subsequently  acquired. 

3d.  But  still  more  conclusive,  as  it  seems  to  me.  is  the 
proof  drawn  from  her  dreams,  that  in  the  case  of  Helen  the 
conceptions  of  sight  and  sound  given  to  her  in  her  seeing  and 
hearing  infancy  still  remain  with  her.  though  it  may  be  for  the 
most  part  in  the  sub-conscious  chambers  of  her  mind.  The 
dreaming  faculty  is  one  of  the  most  mysterious  and  wonderful 
powers  of  the  mind,  and  through  it  glimpses  are  given  into 
some  of  the  subtlest  secrets  of  the  soul.  In  the  dreaming 
state  things  which  lie  far  beneath  the  surface  of  the  waking 
consciousness  often  rise  into  the  light,  and  latent  and  unsus- 
pected powers  are  stirred  into  activity.  Scenes  long  forgotten, 
and  faces  long  buried  in  oblivion,  are  thrown  with  startling 
distinctness  upon  the  dark  background  of  the  soul,  and  words 
heard  only  in  the  eariiest  years  of  childhood  in  the  far-away 
fatheriand,  rise  softly  to  the   sleeper's   murmuring   lips. 

In   the   Fifty-seventh    Report   of    the   Perkins     Institution,  is- 
sued   September    30,     1888,    about    a    year   and   a   half  after  the 
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education  of  Helen  was  undertaken  by  Miss  Sullivan.  Mr.  An- 
agnos  made  this  record  concerning  her  dreams:  "Let  me 
observe  here,  that  Helens  dreams,  like  those  of  all  other  per- 
sons, are  the  result  of  the  spontaneous  action  of  her  mental 
faculties.  They  are  accurately  modelled  upon  the  experiences  of 
her  waking  life,  producing  sensations  similar  in  kind  to  those 
received  in  her  state  of  consciousness,  but  without  order  or 
congruity.  because  uncontrolled  by  the  will.  Persistent  inquiries 
have  elicited  the  fact  that  light  and  sound  are  as  completelv 
absent  from  her  dreams  as  they  are  from  her  eyes  and  ears. 
The  last  time  that  we  ever  questioned  her  closely  as  to  whether 
she  ever  dreamed  of  seeing  or  hearing,  she  replied  with  em- 
phasis. No!  I  am  blind  and  deaf."  If  this  were  all  the  testimony 
we  had  upon  this  point  it  would  be  very  strongly  against 
the  theory  that  she  retains  a  dim  consciousness  of  light  and 
sound  from  the  brief  period  before  she  lost  her  two  senses; 
for  nowhere  would  we  expect  so  confidently  to  find  the  evi- 
dence of  such  lingering  consciousness  and  its  entry  into  her  con- 
ceptions as  in  her  dreams.  But  we  have  another  record  of  a 
most  important  character  bearing  upon  this  question.  I  quote 
from  the  Report  of  the  First  Summer  Meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion, held  at  Lake  George,  July  i-io.  1891,  page  iqi.  It  is  from 
notes  which  were  there  read  by  Miss  Fuller  of  a  conversation 
between  Dr.  Bell  and  Helen,  a  conversation  which  took  place 
about  May  i.  i8qo.  nearly  two  years  after  the  record  made  bv 
Mr.  Anagnos   in   his   report   which    I    have   just   quoted : — 

'•  Mr.  Bell.     Do  you  ever  dream  ? 

Helen.     Yes. 

Mr.  Bell.     What  do  you  dream  about? 

Helen.  About  a  very  wonderful  house.  Last  night  1  dreamed  about  a  vers-  fnnny 
house.  It  was  shaped  like  an  orange,  and  it  was  yellow.  The  beds  were  shaped  like 
a  pomegranate  and  the  chairs  were  like  balls  with  a  flat  seat.  The  tables  were  shaped 
like  a  triangle.     (Helen  illustrated  by  fomiing  a  triangle  with  her  fingers.) 

Mr.  Bell.     Were  there  any  people  in  the  house? 

Helen.     They  did  very  queer  things. 

Mr.  Bell.     What? 

Helen.     They  wore  breast-pins  on  their  shoes. 

Mr.  Bell.     Did  they  talk  to  you  ? 

Helen  No,  dear,  1  only  thought  about  it.  I  was  not  one  of  them.  There  were 
some  bangles  on  their  heads  and  rings  on  their  wrists. 

Mr.  Bell.     How  did  you  know  they  had  rings  on  their  wrists  ?     Did  you  feel  them  ? 

Helen.     No,  I  only  dreamed  1  saw  them  in  the  window. 

Mr.  Bell.     Do  you  mean  that  you  saw  them  with  your  eyes? 

Helen.     Yes. 
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Mr.  Bell.     Were  you  on  the  outside  of  the  house? 

Helen.     1  passed  it  and  looked  in. 

Mr.  Bell.     Were  the  curtains  drawn  ? 

Helen.     No,  and  it  was  very  light. 

Mr.  Bell.     What  were  the  people  doing? 

Helen.  They  were  throwing  handkerchiefs  at  each  other  and  dancing.  That  was 
what  they  were  doing.     (Helen  illustrated  by  adion). 

Mr    Bell.     And  were  they  talking? 

Helen.  No,  they  were  making  funny  sounds.  (Helen  illustrated).  Their  eyes 
were  slanting  down. 

Mr.  Bell.     Could  they  see  ? 

Helen.  There  were  five  eyes.  One  was  in  the  middle  of  the  head,  one  on  the 
nose,  two  were  slanting,  (illustrated  as  before)  and  one  was  (pointing  to  the  bridge  ot 
the  nose). 

Mr.  Bell.     Do  such  people  live  in  Boston  ? 

Helen.     No,  it  was  only  a  story. 

Mr.  Bell.     Was  it  a  dream  or  a  stor)  ? 

Helen.     Both." 

The  lutter  part  of  this  account  would  indicate  that  it  was  a 
mingling  of  a  night  and  a  day  dream;  but  it  bears  in  its  general 
features  all  the  charaderistics  of  a  sleep-dream.  Its  grotesque- 
ness  is  just  such  as  often  characterizes  the  visions  that  drift 
before  the  sleeping  mind.  This  much  seems  clear,  as  drawn  out 
by  Dr.  Bell's  definite  question,  that  it  was  a  scene  that  presented 
itself  not  to  her  touch,  which  was  then  and  is  now  her  almost 
sole  means  of  perception,  but  as  a  vision.  It  was  a  scene  which 
her  mind  projeded  from  itself,  and  from  which  she  stood  apart 
as  a  spectator.  She  insists  that  in  her  dream  she  saw  these 
things, — a  house,  orange-shaped  and  yellow,  beds  like  pome- 
granates, and  people  seen  through  a  window  dancing.  We 
may  not  understand  how  this  was  possible,  but  it  is  presented  to 
us   simply   as   a   fadt. 

But  I  do  not  consider  it  essential  to  this  argument  that  we 
distinguish  closely  between  her  waking  and  her  sleeping  dreams. 
Enough  that  she  has  the  marvellous  mental  faculty  of  pidure 
making,  of  creating  and  throwing  upon  the  canvas  of  her  im- 
agination scenes  of  beauty  and  sublimity.  Permit  me  to  quote 
one  such  of  her  day  dreams,  which  will  at  once  finely  illustrate 
this  inner  vision  which  is  the  marvel  of  her  mind,  and,  when 
we  consider  that  it  was  written  when  she  was  but  eleven  years 
old,  the  almost  incredible  richness  of  her  fancy  and  the  wealth 
of  her  didion.  Such  dreams  as  this  do  not  often  come  either 
in  waking  or  sleeping  hours  to  adult  minds  the  most  cultured, 
and  few  finer  prose-poems  can  be  found  in  literature:  — 
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"Last  night  I  dreamed  that  long,  long  ago,  when  the  birds, 
and  flowers  and  trees  were  first  made,  the  great  God  who  had 
created  all  things  sat  upon  a  beautiful  cloud  which  looked  like 
silver,  and  seemed  to  float  in  the  midst  of  the  blue  sky  like  a 
throne;  and  he  looked  down  upon  the  earth — the  wonderful 
world  he  had  made  out  of  his  own  thought.  Oh,  how  beauti- 
ful the  world  was  I  with  her  great  mountains  climbing  upwards 
to  the  sky,  and  the  valleys  filled  with  sweet-smelling  flowers 
and  delicious  fruit.  The  trees  seeemed  alive  with  beautiful 
things;  the  little  birds'  joyous  songs  made  the  air  vibrate  with 
music.  1  felt  it  in  my  dream.  I  knelt  on  tne  cool  green  moss 
that  crept  down  to  the  edge  of  the  merry  little  brooks,  and  I 
touched  the  water  as  it  rippled  past  me.  The  broad,  deep  lakes 
were  as  quiet  as  sleeping  babies,  and  1  felt  the  ground  tremble 
under  my,  feet  when  the  river  went  rushing  past  to  join  the 
stormy  ocean.  Then  1  went  to  the  shore  and  put  my  feet  in  the 
water,  and  felt  the  waves  beating  against  them  continually ;  and 
God  smiled,  and  the  world  was  filled  with  light,  and  there  was 
no  evil,  no  wrong  in  all  the  world,  only  love,  and  beauty,  and 
goodness.  Just  then  1  felt  teacher  kissing  my  lips  and  I 
awoke." 

4th.  But  the  fourth  illustration  of  the  peculiar  and  wonderful 
charader  of  Helen's  memory,  is  found  in  the  "Frost  King" 
incident.  The  history  of  that  incident,  I  presume,  is  familiar  to 
the  most  of  you  here  present,  but  you  will  permit  me  to  re-state 
it  briefly,  that  I  may  point  out  its  significance  in  relation  to  the 
psychological  question  I  am  discussing.  Under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 4,  1 89 1,  when  Helen  was  a  little  over  eleven  years  of  age, 
she  sent  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  as  a  birth- 
day-remembrance, a  story  which  she  entitled  "The  Frost  King," 
a  most  remarkable  composition  in  the  beauty  of  its  conception 
and  the  vividness  and  richness  of  its  imagery.  Mr.  Anagnos 
published  this  story  in  the  Sixtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  it  excited  the  utmost  surprise  and  admiration  as  the  com- 
position of  a  mere  child,  and  she  deprived  of  the  senses  of  sight 
and  hearing.  But  it  soon  transpired  that  this  "Story  "  was  an 
adaptation,  and  in  large  part  an  essential  reproduction,  of  a  story 
published  in  1873,  by  Margaret  T.  Canby,  entitled  "Frost  Fairies." 
After  much  inquiry  the  history  of  the  matter  was  found  to  be 
this:  In  August,  1888,  Helen  was  visiting  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Hopkins,     at    Brewster,    Mass.         Miss   Sullivan    was   for   a   time 
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absent  from  her  pupil  during  her  stay  there,  on  account  of 
impaired  health,  and  Helen  was  left  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins, who  read  to  her  frequently  for  her  entertainment;  and 
while  neither  Mrs.  Hopkins  nor  Helen  have  any  recolledion  of 
the  storv  of  the  "Frost  Fairies"  having  been  included  in  those 
readings.  Mrs.  Hopkins  had  Miss  Canby's  book,  entitled  "Birdie 
and  his  Fairy  Friends."  which  contained  the  story  in  question; 
and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  must  have  been 
read  to  Helen  at  that  time.  But  to  this  day  she  cannot  remem- 
ber ever  having  heard  the  story  read,  and  testifies  that  her  pro- 
duction of  the  •'  Frost  King'  had  all  the  spontaneity  of  an  entirely 
original   composition. 

Now  let  us  see  the  elements  involved  in  this  matter:  In 
the  first  place,  at  the  time  when  the."  Frost  Fairies  "  must  have 
been  read  to  her,  she  had  been  under  instruction  not  to  exceed 
eighteen  months.  In  February,  1887,  when  Miss  Sullivan  came 
to  her,  she  did  not  so  much  as  know  that  things  had  names. 
Remarkable  as  the  progress  was  which  she  made  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  vocabulary  and  the  extension  of  her  knowledge  within 
the  year  and  a  half  after  her  mental  awakening  took  place,  she 
could  not  possibly  have  understood,  except  most  vaguely,  this 
story  when  it  was  read  to  her  by  Mrs.  Hopkins.  Miss  Sullivan 
testifies  that  Helen's  vocabulary  at  that  time  was  too  limited  to 
have  made  an  understanding  of  the  story  possible.  So  faint  was 
the  conscious  impression  made  upon  her  mind  by  its  reading 
that  she  has  never  been  able  to  recall  its  ever  having  been  read 
to  her  at  all.  But  three  years  and  three  months  afterwards,  that 
story,  the  mere  words  of  which,  to  her  without  meaning,  had 
dropped  into  her  mind  and  been  forgotten,  rose  like  a  brilliant 
dream,  and  she  reproduced  it.  literally  in  large  part,  but  with 
such  additions  and  modifications  as  to  surpass  in  richness  of 
fancy  and  grace  of  didion  even  the  beauty  of  the  original.  I  do 
not  think  the  records  of  mental  science  contain  a  more  remark- 
able or  instructive  memory  phenomenon  than  this.  It  was  not 
simply  the  recollection  of  something  once  known  and  understood, 
recalled  at  last  by  a  conscious  effort  of  reprodudion.  or  awakened 
by  the  law  of  association  and  recognized  as  having  been  previ- 
ously received  into  the  mind.— that,  when  we  take  all  the  con- 
ditions into  the  account,  would  have  been  a  very  remarkable 
achievement.  But  it  was  more  than  that:  it  was  the  holding  in 
submerged  memory  words,  about  one  thousand  in  number,  which 


when  first  given  to  her  mind  were  for  the  most  part  wholly 
without  meaning,  holding  them  there  for  more  than  three  years, 
and  then,  having  in-filled  them  with  meaning  from  accumulated 
knowledge,  bringing  them  forth  in  rational  order,  not  as  treas- 
ures yielded  up  by  the  memory,  but  as  the  spontaneous  product 
of  the  mind's  own  original  creative  energy.  I  lay  special  stress 
upon  this  feature,  because  I  regard  it  as  the  most  significant, 
that  to  an  unusual  degree  she  exhibits  the  power  of  reproducing 
in  present  consciousness  impressions  originally  so  faint  as  to 
make  no  consciously  remembered  record  upon  her  mind:  and 
not  only  so.  but  to  fill  in  with  meaning  forms  of  knowledge 
which  as  originally  received,    were  empty  and  meaningless. 

And  to  me  this  greatly  strengthens  the  supposition  1  have 
made,  suggested  by  other  facts,  that  having  a  memory  of 
such  a  phenomenal  order,  she  has  carried  with  her  into  the 
darkness  and  the  silence  of  her  present  state  the  conceptions 
of  color  and  sound  given  her  in  infancy,  prior  to  the  sickness 
which  deprived  her  of  sight  and  hearing.  Even  if  she  did  not 
testify,  as  she  does,  to  foint  memories  of  that  sun- lit  period 
in  her  life,  and  even  if  color  and  sound  experiences  had  never 
occurred  in  her  dreams,  as  in  fact  they  have  done,  still,  in 
view  of  the  vividness  with  which  her  imagination  depicts  the 
forms  and  colors  of  the  external  world,  and  the  keen  delight 
which  she  receives  from  descriptions  of  nature,  together  with 
the  revelation  which  the  incident  I  have  just  been  discussing 
makes  of  her  marvellous  power  of  sub-conscious  memory,  1 
should  feel  certain  of  the  correctness  of  this  supposition.  And 
granting  the  correctness  of  this  view,  it  will  enable  us  to 
understand  much  that  would  otherwise  be  inscrutable  in  her 
mental   operations. 

With  regard  to  Helens  religious  ideas,  there  is  nothing  in 
them  to  distinguish  her  from  others  who  have  been  instructed 
in  the  doctrines  of  Christian  theism.  She  thinks  of  God,  and 
trusts  in  Him  with  unfaltering  confidence,  as  her  Father,  and 
of  Jesus  as  his  Son,  who  came  into  the  world  to  manifest  his 
love.  It  is  profoundly  interesting,  however,  to  follow  the  his- 
tory of  her  mind  in  relation  to  the  great  questions  associated 
with  religious  faith.  Up  to  February.  18S9,  when  she  was  nearly 
nine  years  old,  no  one  had  ever  spoken  to  her  of  God.  .Mr.  An- 
agnos.    sympathizing  with  the  theorv  of  Dr.  Howe  in  relation  to^ 
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Laura  Bridgman,  when  Helen  came  under  his  observation,  re- 
garded her  case,  to  quote  his  own  words,  "as  a  rare  and  most 
glorious  opportunity  for  having  one  of  the  acutest  and  most  bril- 
liant of  minds  try  to  evolve  the  light  of  religious  ideas  from 
within  instead  of  taking  it  from  without,  and  form  its  conceptions 
of  Deity  and  divine  attributes  in  perfed  freedom  from  external 
influence  and  authoritative  bias."  Dr.  Howe,  it  is  well  known, 
was  bitterly  disappointed  that  his  theory  was  not  carried  out  in 
the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman,  and  Mr.  Anagnos  laments  quite  as 
deeplv  that  what  he  regards  as  the  natural  development  of  the 
soul  was  defeated  in  the  education  of  Helen.  He  says  :  "Thus 
again  the  old  story  of  Laura  Bridgman  was  repeated,  and  one 
of  the  finest  and  grandest  intellectual  and  spiritual  temples,  which 
in  its  completion  would  have  afforded  extraordinary  opportunities 
for  scientific  investigation  and  the  discovery  of  truth  in  its  simplest 
form  was  destroyed  before  the  dome  was  finished."  Not  many 
will  feel  inclined  to  sympathize  \vith  Mr.  Anagnos  in  this  lament, 
with  him,  no  doubt,  entirely  sincere;  nor  can  anyone  who  con- 
siders the  transparent  simplicity  of  Helen's  chara6ler,  and  the  in- 
spiration and  calmness  which  have  come  to  her  through  the 
conception  of  God  and  the  universe  into  which  she  has  been 
led,  feel  for  a  moment  that  her  spiritual  nature  can  justly  be 
compared  to  a  ruined  temple.  It  impresses  one  rather  as  a  most 
beautiful  temple,  filled  with  celestial  light,  and  growing  ever 
into  fairer  and  larger  proportions.  I  am  wholly  unable  to  appre- 
ciate the  view  that  in  order  that  the  soul's  development  may  be 
natural  it  should  be  left  entirely  to  itself,  without  instruction  in 
spiritual  truths,  or  help  to  true  conceptions  of  God  and  its  own 
nature  and  origin.  Why  such  a  course  with  regard  to  the  relig- 
ious side  of  human  nature  should  be  regarded  as  "natural," 
while  the  whole  science  of  education  in  relation  to  the  intel- 
lectual nature  demands  exactly  the  opposite  course,  is  to  me 
inexplicable.  Surely  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  why  the 
spiritual  nature  should  be  left  merely  to  vegetate,  while  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  are  given  the  benefit  of  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion. 

Very  early,  however,  and  spontaneously,  the  intensely 
thoughtful  mind  of  this  child  began  to  struggle  with  some  of 
the  great  primary  questions.  "Where  did  1  'come  from,  and 
where  shall  I  go  to  when  1  die  ?"  And  then,  some  time  after- 
wards,   she   "demanded  the  name  for  the   power,   the   existence 
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■of  which  she  had  already  conceived  in  her  mind."  She  at  first 
seems  to  have  been  satisfied  with  thinking  and  speaking  of  the 
primarv  cause  of  things  under  the  name  of  "Mother  Nature," 
but  she  did  not  long  rest  there.  It  is  pathetically  interesting  to 
follow  the  struggling  and  groping  of  this  child-soul,  in  its  silence 
and  darkness,  after  the  Light  whose  source  is  higher  than  the 
sun.  In  her  tenth  year  we  find  her  writing:  "1  do  not 
know  if  Mother  Nature  made  me,  I  think  my  mother  got  me 
from  heaven,  but  1  do  not  know  where  that  place  is.  1  know 
that  daisies  and  pansies  come  from  seeds  which  have  been  put 
in  the  ground:  but  children  do  not  grow  cut  of  the  ground.  1 
am  sure.  I  have  never  seen  a  child-plant  I  1  cannot  imagine 
who  made  Mother  Nature,  can  you  ?  What  was  the  egg  before 
it  was  an  egg }  Why  does  the  earth  not  flill,  it  is  so  very 
large  and  heavy  ?  Tell  me  something  that  Father  Nature  does. 
May  I  read  the  book  called  the  Bible  ?'  Stopping  before  a  globe 
in  the  school  building,  she  demanded  of  her  teacher:  "Who 
made  the  real  world  t"  When  the  name  of  God  was  given  her. 
as  designating  Him  who  made  all  things,  she  asked,  "Who 
made  God  ?'  And  so  she  pushed  on  with  such  great  and  per- 
plexing questions:  "What  did  God  make  the  new  worlds  out 
of.^  Where  did  he  get  the  soil,  and  the  water,  and  the  seeds, 
and  the  tlrst  animals.^  Where  is  God  }  Did  you  ever  see  God  }" 
In  one  of  her  letters  to  Phillips  Brooks,  who  was  applied  to 
to  give  her  religious  instruction,  she  wrote  most  pathetically: 
"  Please  tell  me  something  that  you  know  about  God."  And 
she  plied  him  with  such  questions  as:  "How  did  God  tell 
people  that  his  home  was  in  heaven  ?  What  is  a  spirit }  Did 
Jesus  go  to  school  when  he  was  a  child  }  How  does  God  de- 
liver his  people  from  evil }  Where  is  Heaven  }  What  is  con- 
science }" 

It  is  not  to  he  supposed  that  she  has  received  satisfactory 
answers  to  all  these  questions  with  which  the  master  minds  of 
the  world,  from  the  beginning  of  time  have  wrestled:  but  she 
has  an  abiding  faith  in  the  eternal  goodness  at  the  heart  of 
things.  Her  creed  is  condensed  in  the  closing  words  of  her  own 
beautiful  "  Storv " :  "Love  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  all  the 
world.     Love  is  everything,  and  God  is  Love.  ' 

Since  my  arrival  on  these  grounds,  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  have  several  extended  interviews  with  Helen,  through 
the  courtesv  and  assistance  of  Miss  Sullivan,  during  which  I  have 
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sought  to  determine  how  her  mind  ads  in  certain  respeds- 
which,  on  account  of  her  peculiar  condition,  are  of  special  psy- 
chological interest.  1  will  conclude  my  address  by  giving  the 
substance  of  her  answers  to  some  of  the  inquiries  direded  to  her 
during  these  interviews. 

In  view  of  the  faft  that  she  was  first  instructed  in  the- manual 
alphabet,  and  employed  that  agency  entirely  for  several  years 
as  a  means  of  expression,  but  subsequently  acquired  speech, 
and  now  employs  that  method  of  expressing  her  thoughts  al- 
together, I  was  curious  to  know  how  the  change  had  affeded 
the  language  form  in  which  she  now  most  habitually  thinks:  and 
so  1  asked  her,  "Do  you  think  mostly  in  finger  language,  or  in 
vocal  language.^"  To  which  she  replied,  "1  think  my  thought- 
words  as  i  spell  them  on  my  fingers.  1  sometimes  think  my 
thoughts  in  spoken  words,  but  that  is  very  seldom.'  Voca/ 
language  is  not  so  far  habitual  with  her  as  to  enable  her  to  think 
in  it  diredly.  She  is  conscious  of  the  process  of  translating  her 
words  from  her  fingers  to  her  lips,  in  time,  I  have  no  doubt, 
the  vocal  will  become  the  primary  mode   of  her   thinking. 

She  was  asked,  "When  you  think  of  your  dog.  do  you 
think  of  him  as  you  felt  of  him,  or  as  you  spell  his  name  on 
your  fingers,  or  as  you  speak  it.^"  To  which  she  replied,  "I 
think  of  him  as  1  felt  him.  I  have  a  touch-pidure  of  him."  To 
the  question,  "Do  you  have  a  touch-pidure  of  persons  also 
whom  you  know.^"  she  answered,  "Yes,  if  1  know  them  very 
well.  When  they  are  not  near  me  1  feel  that  they  are  very  near 
me.  I  think  it  is  their  spirits  that  are  near,  and  it  is  hard  to 
realize  that  they  are  not  near.  1  am  never  alone;  the  thoughts 
of  some  one  are  always  with  me.  i  forget  where  I  am  when 
thinking  of  dear  ones;  and  when  1  remember,  it  is  like  waking 
from  a  dream."  To  another  question  she  said,  "I  think  of  per- 
sons as  1  felt  their  hands;  1  recognize  their  personality;  as  if  I 
felt  it  when  they  are  near.  1  think  of  my  loving  friends  as  if 
their  arms  were  about  me."  In  reply  tcT  the  question.  "How  do 
you  remember  Dr.  Bell  .> "  she  said,  "1  instantly  see  him  before 
my  mind."  When  asked,  "What  do  you  see.?"  she  said,  "His 
loving  presence.  1  use  the  word  see  when  1  mean  feel:  my 
fingers  are  my  eyes.  But  I  see  in  another  way,  and  that  is  with 
my  mind's  eye,  or  rather,  with  my  spirit's  eye.  I  see  things 
far,  far  away,  which  I  could  not  see  with  external  sight  if  I 
could   see:    .so   /  a})i    not  h/iiiJ." 
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In  the  midst  ot  the  conversation  she  suddenly  touched  me 
and  asked,  "What  do  you  think  of  Swedenborg?"  to  which  I 
replied  that  1  considered  him  a  very  wonderful  man.  who  had 
apparently  the  power  of  seeing  invisible  things.  A  quotation 
from  Emerson  concerning  Swedenborg  occurred  to  me,  which 
I  saw  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  test  her  comprehension.  So  I 
said  to  her,  "Emerson  says  of  Swedenborg,  'A  collossal  soul,  he 
lies  vast  abroad  on  his  times,  and  will  require  the  focal  distance 
of  many  centuries  to  be  fully  seen.'  What  does  he  mean  by 
that?"  To  which  she  instantly  replied,  "That  means  that  peo- 
ple in  the  future  will  understand  him  better  than  they  do  in  the 
present.  "  1  think  we  will  all  acknowledge  that  this  characteriza- 
tion by  Mr.  Emerson  is  on  a  pretty  high  range  to  be  understood 
by  a  child  of  fourteen ;  but,  in  addition,  it  involves  some  ele- 
ments of  peculiar  difficulty  to  one  whose  mind  has  been  shut 
out  from  sight  perceptions,  as  it  is  based  upon  a  fine  analogy 
between  time  and  space  relations,  and  includes  a  figure  drawn 
from  the  science  of  optics.  But  she  grasped  its  meaning  at 
once,  though  she  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  word,  "focal," 
which  was  new  to  her.  Upon  being  asked  if  she  could  repeat 
the   quotation,   she  repeated   it   word   for   word. 

To  determine  whether  she  recognized  the  peculiarity  of  what 
are  known  as  onomatopoetic  words,  I  asked,  "Do  you  recognize 
any  special  appropriateness  in  the  words  "buzz,"  "splash," 
"whirr,"  and  "hiss,"  as  names  for  the  things  which  they  in- 
dicate? '  To  which  she  replied,  "The  words  are  like  the 
sounds.  When  you  say  "splash,"  I  see  the  waters  fly,  and 
when  you  say  "buzz,"  I  seem  to  hear  the  sound  in  my  mind. 
1  think  I  understand  these  words  as  other  people  do,  "Whirr" 
is  the  sound  an  insed  makes.     I  felt  it  in  my  hand  once." 

1  asked  her,  "What  do  you  understand  echo  to  mean?" 
She  said,  "It  is  the  sound  of  the  voice  which  returns  to 
us  after  having  hit  something  in  the  distance."  1  quoted 
Byron:  "From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among,  leaped 
the  live  thunder,"  and  she  explained  it  very  clearly.  When 
asked  if  she  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word  alliteration,  she 
said  she  did  not;  but  when  given  the  two  examples  she  im- 
mediately recognized  the  peculiarity.  She  also  explained  what 
is  meant  by  quantity  and  rythm  in  poetry,  and  quoted  from 
a  verse  from  the  "Psalm  of  Life,"  beating  time  as  she  repeated 
it,  and  compared  measure  in  poetry  to  lime  in   music.     She  has 
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enjoyed  poetry  more  since  acquiring  speech.  She  derives  great 
pleasure  from  touching  the  case  of  a  piano  or  a  violin  when 
they  are  being  played,  and  said  that  music  was  to  her  a  beau- 
tiful language.  She  distinguishes  high  and  low  tones,  slow  and 
fast  measure,  gay  and  sad  sentiment,  and  said  that  high  notes 
vibrate  more  rapidly  than  the  low  ones.  She  likes  variations- 
in  musical  vibrations;   monotone  is  not  pleasant. 

Questioned  with  regard  to  what  entered  into  her  concep- 
tion of  beauty,  she  said  she  did  not  notice  the  faces  of  people 
much,  but  thought  white  people  more  beautiful  than  negroes, 
because  their  features  are  more  regular  and  refined;  said  the 
French  bronzes  at  the  World's  Fair  gave  her  great  pleasure,  be- 
cause they  were  so  life-like  and  beautiful  to  her  touch.  But 
moral  qualities  rather  than  physical  were  in  her  mind  when  she 
thought  of  person  as  beautiful, — goodness,  kindness,   purity,  etc. 

The  question  which  seemed  to  me  most  crucial  as  a  test  of 
her  ability  to  form  sight-conceptions,  related  to  perspective. 
When  asked  if  she  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word,  she  said, 
"It  is  a  view  at  a  distance."  When  asked  to  conceive  of  a  man 
standing  on  a  hill  a  mile  distant  from  her,  and  to  state  how 
large  he  would  appear,  she  replied  promptly,  "Small,  of  course, 
as  he  is  so  far  away,  it  is  so  with  mountains;  the  farther  away 
they  are  the  less  clearly  you  see  them."  When  asked  to  think 
of  a  railroad  track,  and  to  say  whether  the  rails  at  a  long  dis- 
tance from  her  would  appear  as  far  apart  as  those  near  her,  she 
said,  "No,  they  seem  to  be  one  when  they  are  fiir  off;  vou  can- 
not distinguish  one  from  another. 

From  my  personal  conversations  with  Helen,  together  with 
a  study  of  various  recorded  incidents  in  her  mental  history,  1  am 
led  to  believe  that  there  is  in  her,  in  a  sense  not  true  of  the  hear- 
ing and  the  seeing,  what  may  not  improperly  be  called  a  double 
consciousness.  We  can  readily  understand  that,  shut  off  as  she 
is  from  the  two  chief  avenues  of  intercourse  with  the  external 
world,  she  lives  most  habitually  in  the  subjective  sphere.  It  is 
while  in  that  sphere  that  she  exercises  the  marvellous  inner 
vision  of  which  she  gives  so  many  illustrations,  by  which  she 
conceives  and  throws  upon  the  screen  of  her  imagination  piftures 
of  form  and  color,  and  constructs  a  microcosm  of  the  objedive 
world.  It  is  when  her  mental  activities  operate  without  distrac- 
tion in  this  subjedive  realm  that  the  few  faintly  remembered  ex- 
periences of  her  seeing  and  hearing   infancy,  and  the  larger  body 
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of  submerged  memories  of  that  brief  period,  come  to  her  aid.  It 
is  then  that  she  forms  sight  and  sound  conceptions.  But  when 
her  attention  is  diredly  turned  to  the  external  world,  and  her 
objective  consciousness  is  called  into  exercise,  and  she  is  put  upon 
the  dired  effort  of  sight-and-sound  perceptions  or  conceptions, 
of  course  she  strikes  at  once  upon  the  impenetrable  barriers  which 
her  lost  senses  have  created,  and  is  made  aware  of  her  impotency. 
She  knows  that  she  cannot  now  see  or  hear;  and  when  she  is 
asked  specifically,  "Can  you  form  any  conceptions  of  color  or 
sound  .f*"  she  is  sure  to  answer,  "No";  for  her  memories  of 
color  and  sound  are  so  faint  that,  when  confronted  by  the  blank 
and  oppressive  chasms  of  the  darkness  and  the  silence  of  her 
present  state,  they  fade  away  as  unrealities,  and  she  cannot  af- 
firm them  to  be  real.  It  is  only  when  we  watch  her  mind  in 
its  spontaneous  workings,  when  she  is  not  consciously  trying  to 
break  through  the  barriers  of  her  blindness  and  deafness,  but 
simply  constructing  the  materials  of  her  knowledge  under  the 
forms  furnished  by  the  mind  itself,  that  we  discover  that  she 
does  unconsciously  in  this  subjective  sphere  what  her  objective 
consciousness  contradicts.  This  view  will  account  for  many 
things  in  her  mental  history  and  her  own  testimony  that  must 
otherwise   appear   irreconcilable. 

There  are  many  other  things  which  the  mind  of  this  unique 
and  wonderful  child  suggest  which,  if  I  could  have  commanded 
more  time  for  careful  investigation  and  experiment,  I  would  have 
desired  to  discuss.  Especially  are  there  some  curious  and  im- 
portant problems  relating  to  the  workings  of  her  mind  under  the 
law  of  association  which  the  psychologist  would  desire  to  in- 
vestigate; but  investigation  along  this  line  would  require  much 
time  and  care,  and  would  involve,  in  order  to  secure  a  broad 
indudive  basis,  a  careful  comparison  with  investigations  con- 
ducted with  the  congenitally  blind,  the  congenitally  deaf,  those 
who  lost  sight  and  hearing  in  early  and  more  advanced  years, 
and  the  normal.  I  hope  through  the  co-operation  of  superin- 
tendents and  teachers  in  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  the 
blind,  to  prosecute  this  special  inquiry  in  the  near  future,  and 
from    which    I   shall   anticipate   some   interesting  results. 


x^elace 

Thy  Vjrave   imaginings 
Within  tiieii*   starry  ni^ht   create 


sono  new  joy.  some  fresh  toKon  of  love  rrom  distant  frienus.  until  ia 
the  rullnecs  of  my  giad  heart.  ,  cry  Love  is  overvtning,  f.nd  God  ,s 
Love  • 


July    1  2.  1894. 


J. 
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TO'  HELEN  KELLER 


Mute,  sightless  visitant; 
From  v/hat  unchartered  world 
Hast  voyaged  into  Life's  rude  sea 

With  guidance  scant' 
As  if  -some  bark  myBteriously 
Should  hither -glide  with  spars  aslant 
And  sails  all  furled  1 


In  what  perpetual  dawn, 

Child  of  the  spotless  brov7, 
Hast  kept  thy  spirit  far  withdrawn 

Thy  birih  right  undefiledo 
What  vlev/f^  to  thy  sealed  eyas  appear? 

V/hat  voices  mayst  thou  hear 

Sjjeak  as  v^e  know  hot  how? 

Of- grief  and  sin  hast  thou 
0  radiant  child,       ♦ 
Even  thou,  a  share?  Can  mortal  taint 

Have  power  on  thee  unfearing    ; 

The  woes  our  si<-;hi,,  our  hearing, 
Learn  from  Ear ch's  crime  and  plaint? 


■■     "  Not   as   v/e   see 

Earth,    sky,    insensate   forms,    ourselves 

Thou  soe^t, but  vision  free 

Thy  fancy  soars  and  delves, 
Albeit  no  sounds  to  us  relate 
The  wondrous  things 
Thy  brave  imaginings 
Within  tiieii'  suarr"-  night  create 
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Pity  thy  unconfined 
Clear  spirit,  whose  enfranchised  eves 

Use  not  their  grosser  sense? 
Ah,  noi  thy  bright  intellif^ence 

Ha  til  its  ovm  Paradise, 
A  realm  wherein  tohear~3.nd  see 

Things  hidden  Trorn  our   kind. 

Not  thou,  noL  thou lis'  v/e 

Are  deaf,  are  dumb,  are  blind  I 


•  •  •  • 


Edmund  Clarence  Stedmari. 


Poem  sent  to  Helen  Keller 
v/ith  a  box  of  roses 
Feb. 14.  1895» 

Fairer  than  these  roses  fair 
Thou  art  to  me,  sv/eet  Helen: 
Sweeter  than  their  fragrance  rare 
Is  the  message  which  they  bear 
Prom  me  to  thee,  sweet  Helen. 

They've  a  secret  they'll  impart 
To  none  but  thee,  sv/eet  Helen; 
For  a  flovirei'  like  them  thou  art. 
Only  piu'er  far  in  heart 
Than  they  can  be,  sweet  Helen. 

'Vhat  they  whisper  none  can  hear 
Save  only  thee,  sweot  Helen; 
Thee  they'll  tell  in  language  clear 
How  1  love  thee  and  how  dear 
Thou  art  to  me,  sweet  Helen. 


EDITORIAL 

On  the  ■Xljrs-t,j>^^^f^.h1  fsr  issue  v/ill  be  .foimd  a  poem  by  Mr. 
St-edmarlj to  Helen  Keller.  It  was  first  published  in  the  N«w  York 
Independent  Deco  I8880  This  was  before  Helen  had  learned  to 

speaks  Aside  from  its  beauty  of  expression in  which  respect  it 

is  surely  not  the  least  worthy  of  Mre  StediTian's  efforts the 

peculiar  and  somev/hat  sad  circumstances  under  which  it  was  com- 
posed  ^Ihe  poet  himself  being  at  the  time  especially  in  need  of 

loving  sympathy add  to  it  an  unusual  worth  and  charm^ 

Mro  Stedman  was' not  acquainted  with  Helen  when  the  poem  was 
written,  but  they  are  now  very  dear  friends  indeed,  and  he  has 
presented  her  with  an  autographic  copy  of  the  poem  ,  which  it 
is  needless  to  say  she  prizes  most  highly. 

The  poem,  f ollOY/ing  that  of  Mr^  Stedman's  was  written  by  a  mem- 
ber of  our  household..  We  regret  that  we  are  under 'promise -not 
to  append  the  author's  name,  for  it  is  really  a  chai'ming  bit  of 
verse  and  well  worthy  the  praise  which  it  will  bring  forth,  but 
which  our  poet  is  too  modest  to  accept ? 


•A  JOURNAL  BY  HELEN  KELLER, 


October  22. 

> 

Yesterday  was  a  very  quiet,  restful  day.  The  pupils  went  to 
church;  but  1  did  not  go  v/ith  th^m  because  1  could  not  well  get 
any  of  the  sermon.  Besides,  m-'  teacher  thought  1  had  better 
re$t>  so  1  could  be  up  bright  and  fresh  Monday  morning,  and 
ready  to  meet  the  duties  of  the  new  week.  Therefore,  diary  1 
have  nothing  of  especial  importanQe  to  record  of  the  day's 
doings ^  But  let  us  have  a  little  ohst--  1  like  co  go  out  in  the 
country  in  v/arm  weather,  and  sit  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  so 
quietly  that  the  little  birds  do  not  know  1  arn  a  human  beings* 
and  imagine  all  that  is  going  on  around  me;  1  like  to  se^  tho 
field-mice  run  from  out  under  the  grass;  1  like  to  see  the  spar 
rows,  tteat  make  their  nests  on  the  ground,  oome  neax^  me,  and 
pick  up  bits  oiC  stubble  for  their  nests ;  1  like  to  see  the  ants 
spiders  and  other  insects  fear  nothing  from  me?  I   love  to  think 
that  these  little  bits  of  animated  things  ax^e  part  of  the  great 
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family,  out  upon  which  God  looks  every  day,  supplying  thoir 
wants,  and  caring  for  them  with  infinite  love.  I  have  saen 
strange  doings  in, God,.' s  garden*  1  recollect  that  once  a  little 
spider  caught  a  hornet,  v/hich  he  could  not  manage »  He  did  not 
dare  to  touch  him  ;  for,  whichever  v^ay  he  canie,  thei'e  v»:as  a 
threatening  presentation  on  the  part  of  the  hornets  Finally, 
with  singular  v/isdom,  the  spider  snapped  the  strand  of  his  web 
on  which  this  giant  was  caught,  and  let  him  escapee  He  could 
not  eat  him  and  did  not  wish  to  be  eaten*   1  am  grateful  for 
the  education  1  have  received  in  Mother  Nature's  public  school* 
Here  is  a  pretty  good  maxim  for  you,  diary,  by  way  of  conclu- 
sion«  "It  is  noo  alv/ays  needful  for  Truth  to  take  a  definite 
shape;  enough  if  it  hovers  about  us  like  a  spirit;  if  it  is 
wafted  through  T:he  air,  like  the  sound  of  a  bell,  grave  and 
kindly*"  Dear  diary,  it  is  nearly  time  for  me  to, have  my  sing- 
ing lesson,  so  goodnight » 

Helen  Keller. 
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HELEN  KELLER. 

She  lives  in  li.';T;hi,,  not  shadow; 
Not  silence,  but  the  sound 
Which  thrills  the  stars  of  hoaven. 
And  trembles  i'rom  the  g rounds 

Che  breathes  a  finer  ether, 
Beholds  a  keenei-  sun. 
In  her  supernal  being 
^iusic  and  light  are  one. 

Unkno v/n  th e  sub  tile  sens e s 
That  lead  her  throup;h  the  day; 
Love,  light;  and  song  and  color 
Come  by  another  way. 

Light  brinj^s  she  to  the  seein^^, 
New  son-^  to  those  that  hear; 
Her  braver  spirit  soundin;.; 
Where  mortals  fail  and  fear. 


Here  where  the  eye  doth  know  it 
Essential  life  doth  dwell; 
Spirit  \7ith  scarce  a  veil  of  flesh, 
A  s oul  made  visible. 


Or  is  it  iusr  a  Icvely  a^rl 
-^Jizh   riowei'6  at  her  maiden  breast. 
Ksl-DH,  h-3re  is  a  little  sons 
Prom'  the  poet  who  loves  you  best,. 


Richard  Watson  Gilder 
Jan.  26th.  1395. 


A  JOURNAL  BY  HELEN  KELLER 


March  22. 


Journal  dear,  as  there  is  really  no  news   of  importaiice 
to  tell  you,  let  us  imagine  that   you  and'  1  are  xaking 
a  quiet  stroll'  together,  on  a  bright,  lovely  day  in  the 
silent,  saered  woods,  when  all  the  trees  have  donned 
their  fresh,  green  robes,  and  all  the  v/i  ld-*f  lowers ,  so 
like  the  smiles  of  God^  hide  themselves  in  sheltered- nookji 
or  stand  out  in  the  soft,  sweet  sunlight  that  penetrates" 
through  the  branches  of  the  t^ees  .  Somehow,  1  love  the 
iFOods  and  fields  better  than  gardens ,  and  wild  scenery 
a  fords  me  a  delight  which  eventhe  most  beautiful  cul.ti-. 
vated  lands  can  never  give'^  Just  look  at  the  great  trees, 
sometimes  standing  alone,  and  sometimes  in  groups  so  close 
together  that  their  moss-cover sd  branches  meet  and  m.ake 
natural  arch,  which  no  art  can  rival;  then  turn  your  eyes 
to  the  lit  Lie  children  of  the  woodland ,  gentians,  v/hose 
sv;est,  quiet  eyes  look  through  theii'  fringes  to  the  sky, 
the  modest  violets,  the  bright  asters  and  lady-slippers  .  ' 
and  hundreds  of  others;  ihen  watch  the  merry  little  brooks' 
that  sing  a  song  of  cheer  as  they  travel  oceanwai'dj  some 
in  a  leisurely  manner,  as  if  they  \7ere  enjoying  the  peace 
ful  scene,  and  others  dashing  and  shouting  down  the  impert 
inent  rocks  that  venture  to  stand  in  their   way;  but  all 
alike  teaching  us-  a  lesson,  that  would  be  a  great  blessing 
if  it  could  only  be  learned  by  every  one--  a  lesson  of 
calm  hopefulness  and  cheerful  perseverance  in  all  things. 
Nov/  1  think  you  have  a  faint  io.ea  of  my  delight  in  rural 
beauties  J  v/hich  is  too  deep  for-'V7ords.  Indeed,  it  is  Nat-  ■ 
ure  in  a  great  measure  that  keeps  life  so  bright  and 
cheerful  for  me .  1  do  not  think  1  really  do  miss  her;  for 
she  is  constantly  with  me-,  even  in  the  noisy  streets  of  a 
great  city,  ^'^at  a  wonderful  teacher  Nature  is  I 

■   '      Helen  Keller. 
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A  JOURNAL  BY  HELEN  KELLER. 

October  23,  1894. — This  century — the  wonderful  nineteenth  century — is 
nearing  its  end,  and  right  in  front  of  us  stands  the  closed  gate  of  the  new  cen- 
tury, on  which,  in  letters  of  light,  God  has  written  these  words,  "  Here  is  the 
way  to  wisdom,  virtue  and  happiness."  What  do  you  think  this  means,  diary? 
Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  think  it  means  ?  Why,  these  words,  written  on  the  gate 
of  the  new  century,  are  a  prophecy.  They  foretell  that  in  the  beautiful  some- 
time all  wrong  will  be  made  right,  and  all  the  sorrows  of  life  will  find  their  ful- 
fillment in  perfect  happiness.  Do  you  not  see  now,  diary,  that  the  noblest 
dreams  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  men  are  to  be  the  realties  of  the  future  ?  So 
we  must  look  forward  to  this  glad  sometime ;  we  must  trust  in  God  securely  ; 
we  must  not  doubt  Him  because  of  the  great  mystery  of  pain,  and  sin,  and  death. 
Hope  is  our  privilege  and  our  duty  ;  for  hope  is  the  sweet  content  that  grows 
out  of  trust  and  perfect  happiness.  Bless  you,  diary!  I  have  been  preaching  you 
quite  a  sermon,  and  it  is  not  Sunday,  either.  I  hope  you  have  not  been  asleep 
in  your  pew !  That  would  be  so  ill-mannered,  and  very  unkind,  too  ;  for  I  have 
been  speaking  to  you  right  out  of  my  heart. 

Hope  makes  me  glad  and  content  with  my  life  ;  for  I  know  that  in  God's 
beautiful  sometime  I  shall  have  the  things  for  which  I  pray  now  so  earnestly, — 
fulness  of  life,  like  the  sea  and  the  sun,  mind  equal  and  beyond  all  fulness ; 
greatness  and  goodness  of  soul  higher  than  all  things.  Yes !  I  know  that  they 
will  all  come  sometime,  perhaps  in  the  beautiful  new  century. 

Helen  Keller. 
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TO   HELEN   KELLER 

Mute,  sightless  visitant ; 

From  what  unchartered  world 
Hast  voyaged  into  Life's  rude  sea 

With  guidance  scant? 
As  if  some  bark  mysteriously 
Should  hither  glide  with  spars  aslant 

And  sails  all  furled  ! 

In  what  perpetual' dawn, 

Child  of  the  spotless  brow, 
Hast  kept  thy  spirit  far  withdrawn, 
Thy  birthright  undefiled ! 
What  views  to  thy  sealed  eyes  appear? 

What  voices  mayst  thou  hear 

Speak  as  we  know  not  how  ? 

Of  grief  and  sin  hast  thou, 
O  radiant  child. 
Even  thou,  a  share  ?     Can  mortal  taint 

Have  power  on  thee  unfearing 

The  woes  our  sight,  our  hearing, 
Learn  from  Earth's  crime  and  plaint  ? 

Not  as  we  see 
Earth,  sky,  insensate  forms,  ourselves 
Thou  seest — but  vision  free 
Thy  fancy  soars  and  delves. 
Albeit  no  sounds  to  us  relate 

The  wondrous  things 

Thy  brave  imaginings 
Within  their  starry  night  create. 

Pity  thy  unconfined 
Clear  spirit,  whose  enfranchised  eyes 

Use  not  their  grosser  sense  ? 
Ah,  no  !    thy  bright  intelligence 

Hath  its  own  Paradise, 
A  realm  wherein  to  hear  and  see 

Things  hidden  from  our  kind. 

Not  thou,  not  thou — 'tis  we 

Are  deaf,  are  dumb,  are  blind  ! 

Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 


POEM   SENT   TO   HELEN   KELLER, 

With  a  box  of  roses,  Feb.  14,  1895. 

Fairer  than  these  roses  fair 
Thou  art  to  me,  sweet  Helen  ; 
Sweeter  than  their  fragrance  rare 
Is  the  message  which  tliey  bear 
From  me  to  thee,  sweet  Helen. 

They've  a  secret  they'll  impart 
To  none  but  thee,  sweet  Helen  ; 
For  a  flower  like  them  thou  art. 
Only  purer  far  in  heart 
Than  they  can  be,  sweet  Helen. 

What  they  whisper  none  can  hear 
Save  only  thee,  sweet  Helen  ; 
Thee  they'll  tell  in  language  clear 
How  I  love  thee  and  how  dear 
Thou  art  to  me,  sweet  Helen. 

Thomas  Arthur  Humason. 


HELEN  KELLER. 

She  lives  in  light,  not  shadow ; 

Not  silence,  but  the  sound 
Which  thrills  the  stars  of  heaven, 

And  trembles  from  the  ground. 

She  breathes  a  finer  ether. 

Beholds  a  keener  sun. 
In  her  supernal  being 

Music  and  light  are  one. 

Unknown  the  subtile  senses 

That  lead  her  through  the  day ; 
Love,  light,  and  song  and  color 

Come  by  another  way. 

Light  brings  she  to  the  seeing. 

New  song  to  those  that  hear ; 
Her  braver  spirit  sounding 

Where  mortals  fail  and  fear. 

Here  where  the  eye  doth  know  it 

Essential  life  doth  dwell ; 
Spirit  with  scarce  a  veil  of  flesh, 

A  soul  made  visible. 

Or  is  it  just  a  lovely  girl 

With  flowers  at  her  maiden  breast ! 
Helen,  here  is  a  little  song 

From  the  poet  who  loves  you  best. 

Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Jan.  26,  1895. 


The  three  receptions  that  have  been  given  by  the  school  during  the  past 
winter  have  not  only  been  delightful  social  occasions  but  have  also  possessed 
a  high  educational  value  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  two  afternoon  teas. 

The  first  reception  was  small,  and  had  for  its  principal  object  the  introduc- 
tion of  Helen  Keller  to  a  number  of  prominent  literary  and  society  people  who 
are  interested  in  the  school ;  but  the  other  two  were  on  a  much  more  extended 
scale,  all  of  the  pupils  issuing  invitations  for  them,  and  not  less  than  three  hun- 
dred visitors  were  present  on  each  occasion. 

These  teas  served  not  only  the  purpose  of  putting  the  pupils  into  touch  with 
some  of  the  cultured  people  of  New  York  society,  but  formed  the  foundation  of 
a  training  that  the  deaf  especially  need  in  order  to  overcome  their  tendency  to 
avoid  general  society,  besides  giving  them  an  ease  and  freedom  from  embarrass- 
ment and  a  knowledge  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  host  and  hostess  that  they 
could  acquire  in  no  other  way. 

Being  given  by  the  pupils  of  a  school  for  the  deaf  to  their  hearing  friends, 
including  some  of  the  most  prominent  people  of  the  City  and  State,  these  recep- 
tions have  no  precedent  in  New  York  society.  It  is  doubtful  if  such  an  one  has 
ever  occurred  in  any  city  of  the  world.  A  casual  observer  would  probably  not 
have  suspected  that  of  the  fourteen  young  people  who  received  their  guests  with 
such  evident  enjoyment,  not  one  could  hear  a  word  of  all  that  was  being  said, 
except,  as  it  has  been  prettily  expressed,  what  they  "  heard  "  through  the  eye, 
and  even  with  this  knowledge  it  was  difficult  for  one  who  chatted  with  the 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  realize  that  they  depended  entirely  upon  the 
movement  of  the  speaker's  lips  and  face  to  understand  what  was  being  said  to 
them.  It  is  still  more  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  great  majority  of 
those  present  were  strangers  to  the  pupils  which  of  course  increased  the  difficulty 
of  reading  their  speech. 

* 


A  TRIP  TO  THE  STATUE  OF  LIBERTY. 

October  21st. — Yesterday  was  another  perfect  autumn  day.  Such  days 
fill  me  with  gladness,  and  Heaven  seems  very  near. 

I  spent  the  morning  pleasantly,  writing  letters  home.  I  was  glad  of  a  little 
lull  in  the  whirl  and  excitement  of  school-life.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  school- 
routine  and  I  must  confess,  I  find  it  rather  difficult  to  be  patient  under  such 
restraint.  Sometimes  my  mind  will  wander  in  spite  of  my  great  efforts  to  keep 
it  in  the  right  place  ;  for,  nice  and  interesting  as  my  studies  are,  they  are  not 
always  as  entertaining  as  a  beautiful  poem  or  a  charming  story. 

Our  kind  teachers  planned  a  delightful  trip  for  us  to  Bedloe*  s  Island  to  see 
Bartholdi's  great  statue  of  Liberty  enlightening  the  world,  and  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  dinner,  we  set  out  "  on  pleasure  bent."  The  elevated  cars,  which 
remind  me  more  of  the  huge  flying  serpents  of  past  ages  than  anything  else, 
bore  us  swiftly  through  the  air  to  the  Battery  Wharf,  sometimes  called  the  Rome 
of  New  York,  because  all  the  elevated  roads  lead  there.  We  were  just  in  time 
to  catch  the  ferry-boat  for  the  island,  and  were  soon  gliding  swiftly  into  the 
great  harbor  of  New  York.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  all  along  the  water-line  the 
waving  forest  of  masts.  I  have  heard  that  20,000  ships  enter  this  harbor  every 
year.  In  imagination,  I  saw  the  great  wharves  and  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
ships,  and  the  ships  and  steamers  carrying  away  the  products  and  manufactures  of 
our  country,  and  bringing  in  the  products  of  every  part  of  the  world  ;  and  my 
fancy  went  back  to  the  time  when  the  Dutch  settlers  bought  the  island  of  Man- 
hattan from  the  Indians  for  twenty-four  dollars,  and  built  upon  it  a  fort  and 
houses,  and  called  it  New  Amsterdam,  after  a  famous  city  in  Holland.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  great  city  of  New  York. 

"  Great  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow." 
The  island,  upon  which  the  statue  is,  is  very  small.  It  belongs  to  the  U.  S. 
Government,  and  is  a  kind  of  fort.  Soldiers  are  stationed  there,  and  it  has  a 
very  military  air  about  it.  The  ancient  cannon,  which  look  seaward,  wear  a 
very  menacing  expression ;  but  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  unkindness  in  their 
rusty  old  hearts. 

Liberty  is  a  gigantic  figure  of  a  woman  in  Greek  draperies,  holding  in  her 
right  hand  a  torch,  and  in  her  left  a  tablet,  on  which  are  inscribed  these  words, 
so  freighted  with  meaning  to  every  lover  of  freedom,  July  4th,  1776.  The 
head,  which  is  Greek  in  outline,  is  crowned   with   a   sun   diadem.     The   statue 

itself  is  151  feet  high,  and  stands  on  a  massive  granite  pedestal.     A  spiral  stair- 
way leads  from  the  base  of  this  pedestal  to  the  torch. 

We  chmbed  up  to  the  head,  which  will  hold  forty  persons,  and  viewed  the 
glorious  scene,  on  which  the  bronze  Liberty  gazes  day  and  night.  And  O,  how 
wonderful  it  was !  We  did  not  wonder  that  the  great  French  artist  thought  the 
place  worthy  to  be  the  home  of  his  grand  ideal.  The  glorious  bay  lay  calm  and 
beautiful  in  the  October  sunshine,  and  the  ships  came  and  went  like  idle  dreams  ; 
those  seaward -going,  slowly  disappeared  like  clouds  that  change  from  gold  to 
gray,  and  those  homeward-coming  sped  more  quickly,  like  birds  that  seek  their 
mother  s  nest.  The  city's  busy  noise  and  turmoil  were  hushed,  and  how  beauti- 
ful she  was,  as  she  stood  wrapped  in  October's  misty  veil !  I  saw  it  all  with  the 
eyes  of  my  soul,— all  its  beauty  and  mystery,  and  in  my  heart  I  cried  :  "  O 
glorious  Liberty,  guard  well  this  high-road  of  the  nations  :  look  down,  in  tender 
benediction  from  thy  majestic  eminence  on  this  fair  home  of  freedom  until  the 
sun  shall  sink  to  rise  no  more." 

Helen  Keller. 
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Tlie  story  of  Helen  Keller  is  too  well 
known  to  need  i-epetitioii  here.  My  only 
excuse  for  increasing-  the  publicity  of  it, 
which  she  and  her  judicious  friends  have 
never  sought,  is  the  exceedingly  intei'est- 
ing  mental  and  moral  problems  involved 
in  it.  A  child  of  great  apparent  promise 
and  most  winning  qualities,  she  became 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen months.  Thenceforward,  till  lier 
seventh  j-ear,  the  soul  within  her  wa-^ 
sealed  up  from  any  of  the  common  modes 
of  communication  with  the  world.  It 
could  only  faintly  express  itself,  and 
there  seemed  no  way  that  knowledge 
could  reach  it.  What  was  it  during  that 
silent  period?  Was  it  stagnant,  or  Avas 
it  growing?  If  it  was  taking  in  no  im- 
pressions, usually  reckoned  necessary  to 
education,  was  it  expanding  by  what  used 
to  be  called  "innate  ideas"?  When  her 
teacher,  with  infinite  patience,  tact,  and 
skill,  at  length  established  communica- 
tion Avith  her,  she  found  a  mind  of  un- 
common quality,  so  rare  that  in  its  rapid 
subsequent  development  one  is  tempted  to 
apply  the  epithet  of  genius  to  it.  It  was 
sound,  sweet,  responsive  to  a  wonderful 
degi'ee.  The  perceptions,  if  I  may  use 
that  word,  Avere  Avonderfully  acute;  the 
memory  wasextraoi'dinary ;  in  short,  there 
was   discoA^ered   a    mind   of   uncommon 
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quality.  Was  it  really  a  blank  that  the 
teaclier  liad  to  work  on,  or  was  there  a 
mind  in  process  of  developing  indepen- 
dent of  contact  with  other  minds?  The 
development,  or  the  growth,  was  very 
rapid.  Helen  Keller  is  now  fifteen,  and 
better  educated  in  literature  and  lan- 
guages, with  greater  activity  of  thought, 
more  vivacity,  quickness  of  appreciation, 
and  greater  facility  of  happy  expression 
of  her  thoughts,  than  most  girls  her  su- 
perior in  years.  Considering  her  limited 
facilities  for  acquiring  information,  the 
result  is  very  puzzling  from  a  merely  ma- 
terialistic point  of  view. 

Anotlier  train  of  thought  is  suggested 
by  her  chai*acter  and  disposition.  She  is 
what  her  infancy  promised.  Great  ami- 
ability and  sweetness  of  disposition  have 
been  preserved  in  her  intellectual  devel- 
opment, and  I  believe  that  she  is  the 
purest-minded  human  being  ever  in  ex- 
istence. She  has  never  known  or  thought 
any  evil.  She  does  not  suspect  it  in  oth- 
ers. The  world  to  her  is  what  her  own 
mind  is.  She  has  not  even  learned  that 
exhibition  upon  which  so  many  pride 
themselves  of  "righteous  indignation." 
Some  time  ago,  when  a  policeman  shot 
dead  her  dog,  a  dearly  loved  daily  com- 
panion, she  found  in  her  forgiving  heart 
no  condemnation  for  the  man;  she  only 
said,  "  If  he  had  only  know?"  what  a  good 
dog  he  was,  he  would  not  have  shot  him." 
It  was  said  of  old  time,  "Lord,  forgive 
them,  they  know  not  what  they  do!"  Of 
course  the  question  will  arise  whether, 
if  Helen  Keller  had  not  been  guarded 
from  the  knowledge  of  evil,  she  would 
have  been  what  she  is  to-day.  But  I  can- 
not but  fancy  that  there  was  in  her  a 
radical  predisposition  to  goodness. 

I  said  that  Helen  is  what  her  infancy 
promised.  This  point  needs  further  ex- 
planation. Up  to  the  time,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  months,  when  illness  left  her 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  she  was  a  most 
amiable,  tractable  child,  not  only  win- 
ning and  lovely,  but  with  apparently  an 
even,  sweet  temper  and  an  unselfish  dis- 
position. Fi'om  that  date  until,  in  her 
seventh  year,  when  Miss  Sullivan  found 
means  to  communicate  with  her,  she  had 
been  isolated  from  the  world.  She  could 
only  express  herself  as  an  animal  might. 
She  could  only  be  influenced  by  physical 
means — there  was  no  way  of  telling  her 
what  to  do  or  what  not  to  do  but  by  lay- 
ing hands  on  her.     She  could  make  signs 


if  she  were  hungry  or  thirsty.  Her  soul 
was  absolutely  shut  in  from  influence  or 
expression.  In  this  condition  she  began 
to  be  more  and  more  like  a  caged  bird, 
beating  its  wings  and  bruising  itself 
against  the  bars,  to  its  physical  injury. 
When  Miss  Sullivan  tookher  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  control  her.  The  fiery  spirit 
within  exhibited  itself  in  outward  violent 
temper.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  in 
what  must  have  been  an  internal  rage  at 
the  want  of  ability  to  make  herself  under- 
stood? But  from  the  day  that  communi- 
cation was  established  with  her  all  was 
changed.  She  apprehended  at  once  the 
means  of  communication,  and  was  docile 
and  controllable,  only  eager  to  learn 
more.  And  then  she  became  again  what 
she  had  promised  to  be  in  infancy,  sweet- 
tempered,  loving,  and  gentle.  All  the  in- 
vestiture of  the  years  of  seclusion  fell  off 
her  as  if  it  had  been  an  ill-fitting  garment. 
And  never  since  for  an  hour,  for  a  mo- 
ment, has  she  been  impatient  or  variable 
in  temper,  never  otherwise  than  amiable 
and  unselfish,  and  always  happy. 

And  this  opens  the  way  to  what,  after 
all,  is  the  radical  question  in  this  case — 
the  educational  question.  In  all  her  ed- 
ucation Helen  has  been  put  in  communi- 
cation with  the  best  minds,  with  the  best 
literature.  She  has  known  no  other.  Her 
mind  has  neither  been  made  effeminate 
by  the  weak  and  silly  literature,  nor  has  it 
been  vitiated  by  that  Avhich  is  suggestive 
of  baseness.  In  consequence  her  mind  is 
not  only  vigorous,  but  it  is  pure.  She 
is  in  love  with  noble  things,  with  noble 
thoughts,  and  with  the  characters  of  no- 
ble men  and  Avomen.  It  is  not  a  possible 
condition  for  most  of  us  in  the  world,  but, 
nevertheless,  the  experiment  of  her  educa- 
tion is  very  suggestive.  If  children  in  the 
family  and  in  the  public  schools  were  fed 
with  onl}'  the  best  literature,  if  their  minds 
were  treated  with  as  much  care  in  regard 
to  the  things  sown  in  them  as  our  wheat- 
fields,  what  a  result  we  should  have !  It 
is  not  possible  to  guard  any  normal  per- 
son from  the  knowledge  of  evil  and  from 
the  thoughts  of  a  disordered  world,  but 
it  is  possible  to  encourage  the  growth  in 
education  of  love  for  the  noblest  litera- 
ture, for  that  which  is  pure  and  stimulat- 
ing. And  this  result  we  shall  have  some 
time  when  education  is  taken  out  of  poli- 
tics, out  of  the  hands  of  persons  who  are 
untrained  in  psychology  or  pedagogy, 
and  committed  to  those  who  are  experts 
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in  dealing  with  the  vital  problem  of  the 
character  of  the  generations  to  succeed  us. 
Any  one  who  convei'ses  with  Helen  Kel- 
ler will  find  that  her  high  training  in  the 
best  literature  has  not  destroyed  lier  pow- 
er of  discrimination,  her  ability  to  make 
quick  deductions  and  distinctions.  On 
one  occasion  she  repeated  for  me  Long- 
fellow's "Psalm  of  Life  "  with  proper  em- 
phasis. She  has  learned  to  talk  so  as  to 
articulate  words  with  fair  distinctness.  In 
order  to  test  her  loyalty  to  Longfellow, 
who  is  one  of  her  heroes,  as  Bishop  Brooks 


also  is,  I  asked  her  if  it  had  never  oc- 
curred to  her  that  the  "sands"  in  the 
poem  was  a  poor  material  upon  which  to 
leave  enduring  footprints.  "No,"  she 
said,  "I  never  tliought  of  that;  but  the 
waves  tumbling  in  on  the  sea-shore  do 
obliterate  the  marks  on  the  sand."  And 
then  lier  face  lighted  up  with  imaginative 
comprehension,  and  she  added,  "  Perhaps 
it  is  different  with  the  sands  of  time.'''' 
Such  a  mind  as  tliat,  in  time,  can  be  trust- 
ed to  make  acquaintance  with  any  litera- 
ture, for  it  will  be  equipped  for  judgment. 
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HELEN  KELLER,  THE  BLIND  DEAF-MUTE. 

BY    J.    T.    MCFARLAND,  D.D. 

IT  is  now  fifty  years  since  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe,  the  distinguished  superintendent 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  BHnd, 
undertook  the  education  of  Laura  Bridgman, 
a  girl  at  that  time  not  quite  eight  years  old, 
who  was  blind,  and  deaf,  and  dumb,  and 
with  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste  so  nearly 
destroyed  as  to  be  of  little  value  as  avenues 
of  perception.  To  her  imprisoned  soul  there 
was  open  but  one  avenue  of  approach,  the 
sense  of  touch.  The  loss  of  her  sight  and 
hearing  took  place  at  the  age  of  twenty-six 
months,  so  early  that  she  had  no  recollec- 
tion of  sights  and  sounds.  Up  to  her  time 
this  double  misfortune  of  blindness  and . 
deafness  had  only  rarely  been  observed,  and 
in  no  case  had  much  ever  been  done  to  re- 
lieve the  deplorable  state  of  such  exceptional 
wretchedness.  Indeed  such  cases  had 
through  the  most  of  human  history  been 
considered  beyond  the  hope  of  any  help,  and 
had  not  been  treated  even  with  the  tender- 
ness of  compassionate  sympathy.  Among 
the  ancients  even  the  deaf  and  dumb  who 
were  not  without  sight  were  remorselessly 
destroyed  as  monsters  lacking  souls.  The 
laws  of  the  nations  until  comparatively  re- 
cent times  regarded  the  deaf  and  dumb  as 
on  a  level  with  idiots,  and  accorded  to  them 
no  legal  rights.  Even  the  great  English 
jurist  Blackstone,  speaking  of  cases  where 
blindness  and  deafness  are  combined,  says  : 

"A  man  is  not  an  idiot  if  he  hath  any  glimmer- 
ings of  reason  so  that  he  can  tell  his  parents,  his  age, 
or  the  like  matters.  But  a  man  that  is  born  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  is  looked  upon  by  the  law  as  in  the 
same  state  with  an  idiot,  he  being  supposed  incapa- 
ble of  understanding,  as  wanting  all  those  senses 
which  furnish  the  human  mind  with  ideas." 

It  was  before  the  prison-house  of  a  soul 
in  this  most  pitiable  bondage  that  Dr.  Howe 
sat  down — a  "  soul  built  up,  as  it  were,  in  a 
marble  cell,  impervious  to  any  ray  of  light 
or  particle  of  sound;  with  her  poor  white 
hand  peeping  through  a  chink  in  the  wall, 
beckoning  to  some  good  man  for  help  that 
an  immortal  soul  might  be  awakened."  To 
one  capable  of  appreciating  high  achieve- 
ment in  the  realm  of  mind  and  spirit,  or  of 
sympathizing  with  that  highest  and  most 
beautiful  type  of  philanthropy  which  attempts 
to  extend  help  to  the  most  helpless  and  to 
bring  hope  to  the  most  hopeless,  the  history 


of  Dr.  Howe's  unselfish  and  noble  enter- 
prise, so  patiently  and  earnestly  wrought  out 
to  a  success  far  surpassing  the  expectations 
of  the  great  philanthropist  himself,  reads 
even  now  like  a  section  from  some  transcend- 
ent romance.  The  heart  must  be  cold  that 
will  not  kindle  and  the  blood  sluggish  that 
will  not  tingle  as  the  story  of  that  siege  of 
the  castle  of  silence  and  darkness  is  recited. 
Slowly,  slowly  with  a  patience  that  is  almost 
incredible,  week  after  week,  month  after 
month,  he  waited  before  that  citadel, knocking 
at  the  one  only  gate  through  which  entrance 
could  be  hoped  for,  until  the  soul  within 
should  give  some  answering  sign  to  the  mind 

that  was  trying  to  lead  it  forth.  At  last  that 
token  of  recognition  was  given,  and  the  piti- 
ful hand  of  the  little  prisoner  was  extended 
to  take  from  the  strong  hand  of  the  man  the 
key  that  was  to  open  the  doubly-barred  doors 
of  ignorance  and  darkness — the  magical 
key  of  language. 

It  was  fifty-eight  years  agQ  that  this  im- 
mortal achievement  was  accomplished.  The 
fame  of  it  spread  rapidly  around  the  earth. 
It  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  through  thousands  of 
hearts,  and  breathed  a  nevv  quickening  and 
inspiration  into  the  souls  of  philanthropists 
and  educators  in  all  lands.  The  steps  of 
the  progress  of  her  education  were  followed 
eagerly  by  the  greatest  minds  of  the  world, 
and  Dr.  Howe,  because  of  the  noble  thing 
he  had  done,  was  admitted  into  the  lasting 
friendship  of  the  noblest  spirits  of  the  age — 
Carlyle,  and  Dickens,  and  Florence  Night- 
ingale, and  Sydney  Smith,  and  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau,  and  Maria  Edgeworth,  and  Mrs. 
Sigourney,  and  scores  of  others  eminent  in 
letters  and  philanthropic  service. 

But  both  the  master  and  the  pupil  now 
belong  to  the  silent  past  of  history.  In  1876 
Dr.  Howe  closed  his  illustrious  career  of  re- 
former and  philanthropist,  a  career  surpassed 
in  exalted  motives  and  fruitful  achievements 
by  few  if  any  in  this  century  of  great  men 
and  great  deeds.  In  May,  1889,  at  the  age 
of  nearly  sixty  years,  after  a  life  of  cheerful 
usefulness  spent  chiefly  in  teaching  in  the 
institution  where  she  herself  was  taught, 
Laura  Bridgman  followed  her  great  liberator 
into  the  unseen  world,  where,  with  unveiled 
eyes  and  unsealed  ears,  she  sees  and  hears 
things  hidden  from  the  fleshly  senses.  At 
the  memorial  services  held  in  Music  Hall, 
Boston,  Februarys,  1876,  in  honor  of  the 
character  and  work  of  Dr.  Howe,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  recited  a  poem,  in  which 
occurred  the  following  lines  : 


"  He  touched  the  eyelids  of  the  blind, 
And  lo  !  the  veil  withdrawn, 
As  o'er  the  midnight  of  _the  mind 
He  led  the  light  of  dawn. 

"  He  asked  not  whence  the  fountains  roll 
No  traveler's  foot  has  found, 
But  mapped  the  desert  of  the  soul 
Untracked  by  sight  or  sound. 
"  What  prayers  have  reached  the  sapphire  throne, 
By  silent  fingers  spelt, 
For  him  who  first  the  depths  unknown 
His  doubtful  pathway  felt — 

"  Who  sought  the  slumbering  sense  that  lay 
Close  shut  with  bolt  and  bar, 
And  showed  awakening  thought  the  ray 
Of  reason's  morning  star!" 

I  thus  set  in  the  foreground  of  this  article 
a  picture  of  Dr.  Howe  and  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  because  Helen  Keller  is  the  intellec- 
tual child  of  Dr.  Howe,  and  Laura  Bridgman 
is  the  permanent  prototype  of  all  blind  deaf- 
mutes  who  have  been  since,  or  in  the  future 
shall  be,  led  out  into  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual light. 

Helen  A.  Keller  was  born  in  Tuscumbia, 
Ala.,  June  27,  1880,  and  so  is  now  about 
sixteen  years  of  age.  She  has  most  excel- 
lent hereditary  advantages,  her  parents  be- 
ing superior  people,  physically  vigorous,  and 
more  than  ordinarily  endowed  in  mind  and 
moral  qualities.  The  sickness  which  de- 
stroyed her  sight  and  hearing  occurred  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  months.  In  the  case  of 
Laura  Bridgman  the  sense  of  sight  was  not 
wholly  destroyed  until  about  her  eighth  year. 
From  the  time  of  her  severe  sickness,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six  months,  which  totally  de- 
stroyed her  hearing,  Laura  was  able  until 
her  eighth  year  to  dimly  distinguish  light 
from  darkness,  being  able  to  locate  a  win- 
dow in  a  room.  At  the  eighth  year,  how- 
ever, the  last  ray  of  light  disappeared,  and 
left  her  in  unbroken  darkness  as  she  had 
been  in  unbroken  silence  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
Helen  Keller,  both  sight  and  hearing  were 
entirely  destroyed  at  the  earlier  age  of  nine- 
teen months.  It  seems  certain  that  from 
the  time  the  fever  flamed  in  her  eyes  in  that 
dreadful  sickness  all  sight  perception  en- 
tirely ceased,  and  no  sound  ever  again  en- 
tered her  brain. 

Nothing  was  done  toward  her  education 
until  she  was  seven  years  old.  At  that  time 
Miss  Anna  Sullivan  was  employed  as  her 
teacher.  Miss  Sullivan  was  peculiarly  quali- 
fied for  the  important  work  to  which  she  was 
called.  She  entered  upon  it  with  an  en- 
thusiasm born  out  of  her  own  experience  of 
almost  total  blindness  during  the  greater  part 


of  her  life.  She  was  herself  educated  in  the 
institution  made  famous  by  the  labors  of  Dr. 
Howe  and  was  intimately  familiar  with  the 
methods  pursued  in  the  education  of  Laura 
Bridgman.  By  a  skillful  surgical  operation 
her  own  sight,  in  her  more  mature  years,  was 
restored  to  such  a  degree  as  to  enable  her 
to  see  with  comparative  clearness.  She  en- 
tered upon  the  work  of  Helen's  education 
March  2,  1887.  I  cannot  do  better  here 
than  to  quote  from  Miss  Sullivan's  own  ac- 
count of  the  first  steps  which  she  pursued 
in  awakening  and  drawing  out  the  impris- 
oned mind  of  her  little  pupil.     She  says  : 

"I  found  her  a  bright, active,  well-grown  girl, with 
a  clear  and  healthful  complexion  and  pretty  brown 
hair.  She  was  quick  and  graceful  in  her  movements, 
having  fortunately  not  acquired  any  of  those  nervous 
habits  so  common  among  the  blind.  She  has  a 
merry  laugh,  and  is  fond  of  romping  with  other  chil- 
dren. Indeed  she  is  never  sad,  but  has  the  gaiety 
which  belongs  to  her  age  and  temperament.  Her 
sense  of  touch  is  so  acute  that  the  slightest  touch 
enables  her  to  recognize  her  associates.  She  inher- 
ited a  quick  temper  and  obstinate  will,  and  owing  to 
her  deprivations  neither  had  ever  been  subdued  or 
directed.  She  would  often  give  way  to  violent 
paroxysms  of  anger  when  she  had  striven  in  vain  to 
express  intelligibly  some  idea.  As  soon,  however, 
as  she  learned  the  finger  alphabet  these  outbursts 
ceased,  and  now  she  seldom  loses  her  temper. 

"  When  I  had  been  with  her  long  enough  for  inti- 
mate mutual  acquaintance  I  took  her  one  morning  to 
the  schoolroom  and  began  her  first  lesson.  She  had 
a  beautiful  doll  which  had  been  sent  her  from  Bos- 
ton, and  I  had  chosen  it  for  the  subject  of  this  lesson. 
When  her  curiosity  concerning  it  had  been  suf- 
ficiently satisfied,  and  she  sat  quietly  holding  it,  I 
took  her  hand  and  passed  it  quietly  over  the  doll. 
Then  I  made  the  letters  d-o-l-l,  slowly  with  the 
finger  alphabet,  she  holding  my  hand  and  feeling  the 
motions  of  my  fingers.  She  immediately  dropped 
the  doll  and  followed  the  motions  of  my  fingers  with 
one  hand  while  she  repeated  the  letters  with  the 
other.  She  next  tried  to  spell  the  word  without  as- 
sistance, but  rather  awkwardly.  She  did  not  give 
the  double  /,  and  so  I  spelled  the  word  once  more, 
laying  stress  on  the  repeated  letter.  Then  she 
spelled  doll  correctly.  This  process  was  repeated 
with  other  words,  and  Helen  soon  learned  six  words, 
doll,  hat,  mug,  piti,  cup,  ball.  When  given  one  of 
these  objects  she  would  spell  its  name,  but  it  was 
more  than  a  week  before  she  understood  that  all 
things  were  thus  identified. 

"  One  day  I  took  her  to  the  cistern.  As  the  water 
gushed  from  the  pump  I  spelled  w-a-t-e-r.  Instantly 
she  tapped  my  hand  for  a  repetition,  and  then  made 
the  word  herself  with  a  radiant  face.  Just  then  the 
nurse  came  into  the  cistern-house  bringing  Helen's 
little  sister.  I  put  Helen's  hand  on  the  baby  and 
formed  the  letters  b-a-h-y,  which  she  repeated  with- 
out help,  and  with  the  light  of  a  new  intelligence 
beaming  from  her  expressive  features.  On  our  way 
back  to  the  house  everything  she  touched  had  to  be 
named  to  her,  and  repetition  was  seldom  necessary. 
Neither  the  length  of  the  word  nor  the  combination 


of  letters  seemed  to  make  any  difference  to  the 
child.  Indeed  she  remembers  heliotrope  and  chrysan- 
themum more  readily  than  she  does  shorter  words. 

"Helen  now  understood  that  everything  has  a  name 
and  that  by  placing  the  fingers  in  certain  positions 
we  could  communicate  these  names  to  each  other. 
Since  that  day  my  method  of  teaching  her  has  been 
to  let  her  examine  an  object  carefully  and  then  give 
her  its  name  with  my  fingers.  Never  did  a  child 
apply  herself  more  joyfully  to  a  task  than  did  Helen 
to  the  acquisition  of  new  words.  In  a  few  days  she 
had  mastered  the  manual  alphabet  and  learned  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  names.  At  the  end  of  August 
she  knew  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  words." 

It  now  became  manifest  to  Miss  Sullivan 
that  her  pupil  was  no  ordinary  child,  but 
that  she  had  awakened  a  mind  of  most 
extraordinary  quickness  and  power.  Com- 
pared with  Laura  Bridgman  she  in  every 
way  excels  her.  It  required  Dr.  Howe 
nearly  three  months  of  most  patient  and 
persistent  effort  to  awaken  Laura's  mind 
to  the  perception  of  tRe  fact  that  things  have 
names  which  can  be  communicated  by  signs. 
Helen  grasped  this  idea  within  a  week  after 
her  instruction  began.  And  comparing  them 
in  their  subsequent  development  Mr.  Anag- 
nos,  the  present  superintendent  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution,  says  of  Helen,  "  The  sum 
total  of  knowledge  which  she  acquired  in 
four  months  exceeds  that  which  Laura  Brids- 
man  obtained  in  more  than  two  years." 

Helen's  education  has  been  carried  for- 
ward with  great  wisdom  under  Miss  Sulli- 
van's direction,  her  method  being  to  deal 
with  her  pupil  as  nearly  as  possible  as  with 
a  seeing  and  hearing  child,  encouraging  and 
stimulating  her  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge of  things  about  her,  and  as  she  became 
able  to  read  putting  into  her  hands  books  in 
the  raised  letters  and  point  characters  for 
the  blind,  and  permitting  her  to  read  at  her 
will,  thus  constantly  enlarging  her  sphere  of 
knowledge  and  enriching  her  vocabulary. 
IFrom  the  beginning  she  manifested  a  re- 
Tnarkable  facility  in  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  language  and  a  rare  faculty  for  its  employ- 
ment. Her  memory  seems  never  to  loosen 
its  hold  upon  anything  which  she  once  learns. 
Her  compositions,  of  which  there  are  many 
preserved,  must  amaze  all  who  read  them  ; 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  among  children  not 
beyond  her  age  there  is  not  one  in  the  United 
States  who  in  conversation  and  composition 
can  employ  the  English  language  with  a  cor- 
rectness and  skill  surpassing  her,  if  indeed 
there  is  one  that  can  equal  her  ;  and  I  do  not 
regard  it  as  extravagant  to  say  that  she  has 
a  knowledge  of  history  and  language  and 
literature  such  as  nine  tenths  of  the  young 
women    who  graduate  from  our  best  high 


schools  have  not  attained,  and  that  many  of 
her  compositions  are  of  an  absolute  degree 
of  high  excellence  independently  of  the  age 
and  deprivations  of  the  author,  and  are  liter- 
ary gems  of  the  first  water. 

Out  of  a  great  variety  of  examples 
:illustrating  the  astonishing  quickness  of  her 
mind  and  the  capacity  she  has  for  detecting 
and  appreciating  the  finest  qualities  in 
literature,  together  with  the  brilliancy  of 
her  own  imagination,  I  select  almost  at 
random  a  few  instances.  When  Helen  was 
but  eleven  years  old  she  was  one  morning 
reading  for  the  first  time  Bryant's  poem, 
"Oh  Mother  of  a  Mighty  Race!"  Miss 
Sullivan  requested  her,  when  she  had  read 
the  poem  through,  to  tell  who  she  thought 
the  "  mother  "  is.  When  she  read  th6  line, 
"  There's  freedom  at  thy  gates,  and  rest," 

she  exclaimed,  "It  means  America!  The 
gate,  I  suppose,  is  New  York  City,  and 
freedom  is  the  great  statue  of  Liberty." 
As  illustrating  her  keen  appreciation  of 
natural  beauty,  take  this  extract  from  one  of 
her  letters  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  also  written  in 
her  eleventh  year : 

"  I  could  imagine  how  beautiful  the  leaves  were, 
all  aglow,  and  rustling  in  the  sunlight.  .  .  . 
Sweet,  wise  Mother  Nature  thought  we  might  miss 
the  wondrous  summer  days,  so  she  sent  us  Septem- 
ber with 

'  Its  sun-kissed  hills  at  eventide, 
Its  ripened  grain  in  fields  so  w^ide, 
Its  forest  tinged  with  touch  of  gold, 
A  thing  of  beauty  to  behold.'  " 

All  that  she  has  ever  read  seems  to  come  to 
her  by  spontaneous  suggestion  in  connection 
with  every  new  object  or  experience.  Visit- 
ing the  Abbot  Academy,  when  she  touched 
the  head  of  a  bust  of  Zeus  she  gave  at  once 
the  quotation  from  Homer  relating  to 
Athena : 

"  She  sprang  of  a  sudden  from  out  the  immortal 
head,  shaking  her  pointed  lance ;    huge   Olympus- 
was  shaken   to  its   base   under  the  weight  of    the 
gray-eyed  goddess,  and  all  around  the  earth  groaned 
terribly." 

While  examining  a  baby  figure,  when  her 
hand  touched  the  baby  forehead  she  quoted 
the  lines, 

"  A  brow  reflecting  the  soul  within, 
Untouched  by  sorrow,  unmarked  by  sin." 

In  a  company  at  one  time,  a  clergyman 
having  made  some  inquiry  concerning  her 
religious  knowledge,  she  was  asked,  "  Do 
you  pray  .'  "  to  which  she  at  once  replied  in 
the  lines, 

"  I  pray  the  prayer  of  Plato  old, — 
God  make  me  beautiful  within, 
And  may  mine  eyes  the  good  behold 
In  everything  but  sin." 


Even  her  teacher  was  not  aware  that  she 
knew  these  lines  of  Whittier's,  and  the 
effect  of  her  beautiful  response  upon  the 
company  was  tenderly  impressive.  Mr. 
Wade,  of  Hulton,  Penn.,  who  relates  the  in- 
cident, says:  "A  cry  of  delight  burst  from 
the  auditors,  followed  by  the  comment  from 
one  of  them:  'Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes 
and  sucklings,   oh  Lord ! '" 

Or  take  the  following  extract  from 
another  letter  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  written  in 
August,  1 89 1,  as  showing  the  vigor  of  her 
imagination : 

"  We  have  had  several  thunder-storms  this  sum- 
mer, and  teacher  and  I  have  watched  from  our 
window  the  great  black  clouds  chasing  one  another 
swiftly  across  the  sky,  seeming  to  growl  angrily 
when  they  met,  and  sending  bright  flashes  of 
lightning  at  each  other  like  swords.  I  like  to  fancy 
that  there  was  an  army  of  warriors  living  on  the 
planet  Mais,  and  another  army  of  giants  living  on 
Jupiter,  and  that  all  the  noise  and  tumult  was 
caused  by  a  great  battle  going  on  between  them." 

As  this  extract  indicates,  some  of  Helen's 
most  beautiful  thoughts  are  expressed  in 
her  letters,  which  she  is  very  fond  of 
writing.  To  one  whose  letter  had  indicated 
that  his  heart  was  sad  about  something 
she  wrote : 

"I  wish  I  knew  the  magical  word  that  would  dis- 
pel the  darkness  that  you  say  has  descended  upon 
your  spiritual  sight;  but  sometimes  by  simply  wait- 
ing things  come  right.  The  darkest  night  brings 
with  it  its  own  lamp,  and  while  we  are  waiting  for 
God  to  light  it  we  can  multiply  sweet  acts  of  love 
and  hold  out  a  tender  helping  hand  to  those  more 
unfortunate  than  ourselves." 

To  another,  speaking  of  a  photograph  of 
her  teacher  and  herself  which  she  sent  as  a 
New  Year's  remembrance,  she  writes : 

"  In  it  my  teacher  is  reading  to  me  and  I  am 
catching  (when  they  do  not  fly  too  fast)  the  words 
as  they  escape  from  the  wonderful  language  box  in 
her  throat,  and  taking  hold  of  them  with  my  finger- 
tips as  a  magnet  picks  out  the  iron  filings.  And 
what  curious  things  they  are  !  One  hardly  knows 
what  to  do  with  them  at  first;  but  when  we  examine 
them  closely  we  find  they  are  as  wonderful  as  they 
are  curious — strange,  transparent  things,  shaped  and 
colored  by  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  those  who 
send  them  forth.  .  .  .  Sometimes  they  are  bent 
and  twisted  to  express  the  evil  that  has  somehow 
crept  into  the  hearts  of  God's  children.  Oc- 
casionally they  are  radiant  and  beautiful  like 
splendid  tropical  birds.  These  are  the  gifts  of  the 
Great  and  Wise  to  the  world  of  thought,  and  happy 
are  we  if  any  of  them  find  a  sheltered  nest  in  our 
hearts,  for  some  day  we  shall  find  that  our  beautiful 
birds  have  laid  golden  eggs,  from  which  in  due  time 
shall  come  love,  and  wisdom,  and  happiness." 

To  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  whom  she 
dearly  loved,  she  wrote  in  1890: 


"  Your  beautiful  words  about  spring  have  been 
making  music  in  my  heart  these  bright  April  days. 
I  love  every  word  of  '  Spring '  and  '  Spring  Has 
Come.'  I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  these 
poems  have  taught  me  to  love  the  beautiful  spring- 
time, even  though  I  cannot  see  the  fair,  frail  blos- 
soms which  proclaim  its  approach  or  hear  the 
joyous  warbling  of  the  home-coming  birds.  But 
when  I  read  '  Spring  Has  Come,'  lo  !  I  am  not 
blind  any  longer,  for  I  see  with  your  eyes  and  hear 
with  your  ears.  Sweet  Mother  Nature  can  have  no 
secrets  from  me  when  my  poet  is  near.  I  have 
chosen  this  paper  because  I  want  the  spray  of 
violets  in  the  corner  to  tell  of  my  grateful  love." 

To  Mr.  Millais,  the  famous  English  artist, 
to  whom  she  wrote  her  thanks  for  a  contri- 
bution he  had  made  to  a  fund  she  was  rais- 
ing for  the  education  of  Tommy  Stringer,  a 
blind  deaf-mute  little  boy,  she  said  : 

"  I  used  to  think,  when  I  read  in  books  about 
your  great  city,  that  when  I  visited  it  the  people 
would  be  strangers  to  me,  but  now  I  feel  differently. 
It  seems  to  me  that  all  people  who  have  loving, 
pitying  hearts  are  not  strangers  to  each  other.  I 
can  hardly  wait  patiently  for  the  time  to  come  when 
I  shall  see  my  dear  English  friends  and  their 
beautiful  island  home.  My  favorite  poet  has 
written  some  lines  about  England  which  I  love  very 
much.  I  think  you  will  like  them  too,  so  I  will  try 
to  write  them  for  you : 

'  Hugged  in  the  clinging  billow's  clasp. 

From  seaweed  fringe  to  mountain  heather. 
The  British  oak  with  rooted  grasp 

Her  slender  handful  holds  together, 
With  cliffs  of  white  and  bowers  of  green 

And  ocean  narrqwing  to  caress  her, 
And  hills  and  threaded  streams  between, — 
Our  little  mother  isle,  God  bless  her  !  '  " 

And  she  clo.ses  this  letter  thus : 

"  To-morrow  [the  letter  was  dated  April  30,  1891] 
April  will  hide   her  tears   and  blushes  beneath  the 
flowers  of  lovely  May.     I  wonder  if  the  May-days  ■ 
in  England  are  as  beautiful  as  they  are  here." 

Did  ever  child  of  eleven  years  write  such 
letters  as  these  ? 

It  is  important  that  the  reader  should 
know  that  Helen  is  no  longer  dumb.  She 
has  for  the  last  five  years  employed  articu- 
late speech  as  almost  her  sole  method  of 
communicating  with  those  who  can  hear. 
She  was  not  quite  ten  years  old  when  one 
day  she  startled  Miss  Sullivan  by  spelling 
upon  her  fingers,  "I  must  speak."  She  had 
learned  of  a  deaf  and  blind  child  in  Nor- 
way, Ragnhild  Kaata,  who  had  been  taught 
to  speak.  At  once  the  determination  seized 
her  that  she  also  would  speak.  Nothing 
could  discourage  or  dissuade  her ;  and  so 
she  was  taken  to  Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  of  the 
Horace  Mann  school,  to  receive  her  first 
instruction  in  articulation.  Details  of  the 
process  of  that  instruction  cannot  here  be 


given.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  "  in  less  than  a 
month  she  was  able  to  converse  intelligibly 
in   oral   language."     Only    eleven    lessons 
and  the  child  was  talking  more  distinctly 
than   the  majority  of   deaf   children  under 
the  best  instruction  in  articulation  are  able 
to  do  after  several  years  of  effort !     There 
is  something  which  touches  the  fountain  of 
tears  in  the  pathetic  yet  exultant  words  of 
the  determined  girl  when  she  found  herself 
able  to  speak:    "I   am   not  dumb   now!" 
It  was  the  writer's  privilege  at  Chautauqua, 
in  July,  1894,  to  have  repeated  opportunities 
to  converse  with  this  most  interesting  child ; 
and  while  her  articulation  was  by  no  means 
perfect,   there   was   but   little   difficulty   in 
understanding    all    she    said.      It    was    the 
writer's  privilege  also  to  personally  test  her 
remarkable  abihty  in  lip-reading  by  touch. 
He   found   her  able  with  great   facihty    to 
understand    in    a    protracted    conversation 
what  was  said,  by  putting  her  fingers  upon 
his  lips. 

During  the  past  two  years  Helen  has 
been  under  instruction  in  the  Wright- 
Humason  school,  in  New  York  City,  where, 
while  her  general  education  has  been  sys- 
tematically carried  forward,  particular  care 
has  been  given  to  her  lip-reading  and 
speech.  In  The  Educator  of  March,  1895, 
the  valedictory  number  of  the  periodical 
pubHshed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mt. 
Airy  Institution,  of  Philadelphia,  Mr. 
Humason  gives  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  work  that  had  been  done  by  their 
pupil  up  to  that  date.  The  effort,  he 
explains,  has  been  "to  correct  her  faults  of 
tone  formation,  and  to  render  her  voice 
pure  and  clear,  and  to  give  it  flexibility." 
And  he  says : 

"  So  remarkable  have  been  Helen's  attainments 
in  this  line,  and  so  delicate  has  her  sense  of  touch 
proved,  that  she  is  now  able  to  distinguish  dif- 
ferences of  pitch,  in  musical  instruments  or  the 
voice,  as  small  as  a  half  tone ;  and  what  is  more 
wonderful,  she  can,  by  placing  her  hand  on  the 
throat  of  a  singer,  determine  the  pitch  of  the  tone 
she  is  singing,  and  can  produce  a  tone  of  the  same 
pitch  with  her  own  voice.  The  effect  of  this  work 
upon  her  voice  is  such  as  we  expected ;  the  average 
pitch  is  higher  than  it  was  six  months  ago,  the 
flexibility  is  much  increased,  and  the  quality  is 
improved." 

The  following  extract  from  a  personal 
letter  to  the  writer  from  Mr.  John  D. 
Wright,    of    the    Wright-Humason    school, 


dated  June  ig,  1896,  brings  the  statement 
of  the  progress  of  her  education  up  to  the 
close  of  the  present  school  year.  Mr, 
Wright  says : 

"  You  know  that  she  came  to  us  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  the  faculty  of  reading  the 
lips  with  her  fingers,  and  of  receiving  special  in- 
struction in  speech  and  voice  training.  We  are  told 
[by  all  who  have  known  her  in  the  past  and  meet 
her  again  now  that  her  speech  is  much  improved, 
and  she  is  now  able  to  understand  the  speech  of 
most  people  with  considerable  ease  and  readiness. 

"We  have  found  in  teaching  her  to  read  the  lips 
that  it  is  quite  analogous  to  teaching  a  foreign 
language  to  an  ordinary  pupil.  She  thinks  in  the 
manual  alphabet  almost  exclusively,  though  with 
every  year  that  she  lives  now,  using  speech  so 
entirely,  her  thought  processes  are  becoming  more 
and  more  like  ours.  Speech-reading,  therefore,  for 
her  must  at  the  present  involve  mental  translation 
into  her  thought  vernacular.  This  in  itself  is  a 
complex  process,  and  is  the  chief  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  her  rapid  and  fluent  understanding  of 
speech.  We  have  now  given  her  such  a  start  that 
if  she  continues  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  communica- 
tion she  will  gain  great  facility. 

"  In  addition  to  her  speech  work  on  these  two 
lines  her  studies  have  been  carried  on  in  mathe- 
matics, history,  literature,  and  the  languages.  She 
has  acquired  the  ability  to  read  and  write  both 
French  and  German  quite  correctly,  and  to  speak 
them  with  sufficient  intelligibility  to  make  herself 
understood  by  Frenchmen  and  Germans.  It  is  now 
proposed  that  next  year  she  enter  a  school  for 
young  ladies  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  continue  her 
studies  in  preparation  for  entrance  to  Radcliffe 
College  (formerly  Harvard  Annex).  She  is  now 
quite  capable  of  doing  this.  She  will,  of  course, 
require  a  companion  who  can  interpret  to  her  and 
guide  her,  but  she  will  pursue  the  same  course  as 
the  hearing  and  seeing  young  women  of  the  school." 

We  close  our  sketch  with  the  words  of 
Dr.  Job  H.  Williams,  principal  of  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf,  at  Hartford,  Conn. : 
"Laura  Bridgman  was  a  brilliant  exam- 
ple of  what  may  be  accomplished  under 
great  difficulties.  Helen  Keller  is  a  prodigy. 
There  is  no  one,  nor  ever  was  any  one,  to 
compare  with  her." 
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In  the  "Open  Letters"  addressed  to  the  Century  there  is  one  from  Mr. 
Arthur  Gillman,  Helen  Keller's  present  teacher,  who  is  engaged  in  fitting 
her  for  the  Harvard  examinations,  assisted  by  Miss  Sullivan.  She  has 
passed  her  examination  in  Latin,  and  is  studying  advanced  German.  Two 
themes  written  by  her  upon  the  typewriting  machine,  with  but  a  single  error 
— none  in  spelling,  punctuation  or  grammar — are  given;  one  on  "The 
Qualities  Which  Make  a  Noble  Man  and  a  Great  King,"  the  other  on  "The 
Character  of  Rosalind."  An  anonymous  writer  pays  this  wonderful  girl  a 
deserved  tribute  in  the  following  lines  : 

"  She  lives  in  light,  not  shadow  ; 
Not  silence,  but  the  sound 
Which  thrills  the  stars  of  heaven. 
And  trembles  Irom  the  ground. 


'  She  breathes  a  finer  ether, 
Beholds  a  keener  sun  ; 
In  her  supernal  being 
Music  and  light  are  one. 

'  Unknown  the  subtle  senses 

That  lead  her  through  the  day  ; 
Love,  light  and  song  and  color 
Come  by  another  way. 

'  Light  brings  she  to  the  seeing, 
New  song  to  those  that  hear. 
Her  braver  spirits  sounding 
Where  mortals  fail  and  fear. 

'  She  at  the  heart  of  being 

Lonely  and  glad  doth  dwell; 
Spirit  with  scarcely  a  veil  of  flesh, 
A  soul  made  visible." 
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of  nearly  seventy  millions  of  little  and  big  agitated 
campaigners  ? 

No;  in  the  general  good  order— punctuated  by  not 
very  important  exceptions  — the  nation  again  disap- 
pointed those  who  are  unfriendly  to  republican  insti- 
tutions. Riots  came,  indeed,  neither  during  nor  after 
the  election.  The  quiet  and  good-natured  way  in  which 
the  defeated  took  the  victory  of  their  opponents  consti- 
tutes another  disappointment  to  our  unfriendly  critics. 

All  of  which  illustrates  and  enforces  the  truth  of 


Professor  Woodrow  Wilson's  contention  that  .\mericans 
have  always  been  a  law-regarding  race.  He  holds  that 
this  regard  for  law  was  apparent  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution;  and  that,  later,  ((neither  side  could  have 
fought  the  battles  of  the  war  of  1861-65  until  they  had 
satisfied  themselves  that  they  had  a  legal  right  to  do  so  » ; 
adding  with  a  smile :  (( That  they  both  thought  themselves 
in  the  right  proves  what  subtle  litigants  they  were.»  It 
is  this  respect  for  law  that  gives  the  great  decisions  of 
the  suffrage  their  acceptance  and  effect. 


OPEN   LETTERS 


Helen  Keller  at  Cambridge.^ 

HELEN  KELLER'S  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan,  called  upon 
me  in  June  last  at  the  Cambridge  School,  and  asked 
me  if  I  would  admit  Miss  Keller  to  the  classes  with  hear- 
ing and  seeing  girls,  and  fit  her  for  the  Harvard  exami- 
nations. This  proposition  startled  me,  and  I  replied  that 
I  thought  it  impracticable.  However,  Miss  Sullivan  was, 
as  usual,  deeply  in  earnest,  and  urged  me  not  to  decide 
at  once.  She  afterward  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cover Miss  Keller's  mental  power, and  also  to  learn  some- 
what of  her  educational  progress.  I  decided  that  it  was 
possible  to  fit  Helen  for  the  examinations,  and  deter- 
mined to  make  the  trial. 

During  the  summer  Miss  Keller  was  kept  free  from 
mental  effort.  She  was  already  in  good  health,  but  she 
gained  more  strength  by  her  summer  pleasures;  and  she 
appeared  at  her  new  Cambridge  home  in  season  to  pre- 
sent herself  with  the  other  pupils  at  the  school  on  the 
morning  of  the  first  day.  She  has  lost  no  time  since. 

In  the  school  we  are  dealing  with  Miss  Keller  as  we 
do  with  normal  girls  of  sixteen.  She  has  the  new  experi- 
ence of  leaving  her  home  in  the  morning,  and  of  spend- 
ing the  usual  hours  in  the  school  building,  where  she 
has  her  class  exercises  with  the  other  members  of  the 
school.  She  returns  to  her  home  at  the  same  time  that 
the  other  pupils  do,  and  mainly  occupies  her  afternoons 
and  evenings  as  they  do,  though  naturally  she  takes  a 
longer  time  to  prepare  her  lessons  than  they  do,  who  see. 

It  is  our  endeavor  to  keep  her  from  the  distractions 
which  would  arise  if  she  were  to  accept  social  invita- 
tions; but  she  receives  her  friends,  as  do  the  other  ladies 
of  the  household  in  which  she  lives,  on  Friday  afternoons 
and  evenings.  She  associates  freely  with  her  school- 
mates at  all  times,  sharing  their  walks  and  social  plea- 
sures, much  to  their  delight.  Many  of  them  have  learned 
to  talk  rapidly  with  her,  using  the  manual  alphabet. 

I  could  do  little  for  Miss  Keller  were  it  not  that  Miss 
Sullivan  continues  her  loving  superintendence,  and  fol- 
lows her  with  the  ministrations  that  she  has  so  willingly 
rendered  all  these  years.   Thus,  while  the  direction  of 

1  See  also  refeivncp  tn  Ht-lcM  Keller  in  the  artiele  in  this  inini- 
ber  on  «  Speeeli-Keiiilinj;.» 
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Helen's  intellectual  work  has  been  committed  to  me,  I 
find  it  necessary  to  depend  upon  Miss  Sullivan  for  cer- 
tain assistance  which  no  acquaintance  less  thorough  and 
familiar  with  the  past  would  be  sufficient  to  suggest.  I 
am  day  by  day  impressed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  perform  for  this  marvelous 
girl,  and  I  can  only  trust  that  I  may  be  in  some  degree 
equal  to  the  demand. 

Miss  Sullivan  and  I  have  always  before  us  a  sense  of 
the  novelty  of  the  work,  and  we  feel  that  we  cannot  lay 
it  out  far  in  advance.  We  are  obliged  to  be  constantly 
on  the  alert,  watching  developments,  and  prepared  to 
do  whatever  is  best  at  the  time.  While,  therefore,  we 
have  the  Harvard  examinations  before  us  as  a  goal,  we 
are  not  willing  to  say  to-day  that  Helen  will  take  those 
examinations  at  any  given  time  in  the  future,  or  that 
we  shall  not  at  another  stage  find  that  her  nature  de- 
mands a  cultivation  different  from  that  which  is  planned 
for  the  average  woman.  We  simply  desire  to  feel  free 
to  take  one  step  at  a  time. 

In  accordance  with  these  plans,  the  first  step  was 
taken  in  October,  when  Miss  Keller  came  to  school  with 
the  other  (( new »  pupils,  and  a  rough  classification  of 
them  all  was  made.  It  was  at  that  time  thought  best 
for  Helen  to  take  up  the  subjects  of  arithmetic,  English, 
English  history,  Latin,  and  advanced  German.  This  work 
is  progressing  well.  It  was  desirable,  however,  to  get  a 
more  exact  estimate  of  Helen's  progress,  and  for  this 
purpose  I  gave  her  at  once  four  Harvard  examination- 
papers  that  had  been  used  at  the  college  in  June  last 
by  the  candidates  for  admission.  The  subjects  were 
those  in  which  I  supposed  that  Miss  Keller  was  most  ad- 
vanced; but  as  she  had  never  tried  such  an  examination, 
and  had  had  no  preparation  for  an  examination  of  any 
kind,  the  test  would  have  been  esteemed  severe  by  a 
boy  or  girl  in  possession  of  all  the  faculties.  Usually 
these  papers  are  not  tried  until  the  candidate  has  been 
under  special  training  of  a  technical  character  for  a 
series  of  years.  The  conditions  that  I  established  were 
made  the  same  as  in  the  college,  though  the  questions 
were  of  necessity  read  to  Miss  Keller,  and  the  strain 
upon  memory  was  greater. 

The  result  was  informally  submitted  to  the  members 
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of  the  Harvard  faculty  who  had  read  the  admission  ex- 
amination-books, and  in  every  case  I  was  assured  that 
the  grade  was  sufficient— in  some  respects  more  than 
sufficient— to  pass  the  candidate.  In  reading  these 
papers  myself,  I  was  struck  by  the  literary  style,  which 
was  original,  and  by  the  leisurely  way  in  which  the 
thoughts  were  brought  out.  Miss  Keller  seemed  to  me 
more  willing  to  put  a  living  interest  into  her  papers 
than  the  average  candidate  is;  and  while  she  showed 
the  most  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  particular 
matter  under  discussion,  she  also  showed  a  general 
cultivation  which  was  as  grateful  to  me  as  it  was 
unusual.  It  was  evident  that  the  mind  that  was  dis- 
playing itself  had  not  been  cramped  by  the  technical 
training  which  is  too  often  put  in  the  place  of  a  broader 
and  more  important  instruction. 

By  these  papers  Miss  Keller  has  shown  that  it  would 
be  an  easy  matter  for  her  to  pass  the  Harvard  examina- 
tions in  five  or  more  hours  in  June  next;  but  the  ques- 
tion must  be  settled  later  in  the  year. 

These  words  are  written  on  the  fifth  of  November. 
Helen  has  just  finished  her  first  examination  in  the  work 
that  her  class  in  Latin  has  done  since  school  opened.  She 
had  studied  Latin  only  about  one  half  of  a  year,  and  that 
separated  from  this  date  by  two  years.  Her  paper  was 
marked  « A,»  which  signifies  almost  perfect.  It  was 
written  under  my  immediate  personal  supervision,  the 
questions  being  read  to  her.  She  was  allotted  an  hour, 
and  she  finished  the  paper  in  fifty  minutes. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  stage  of  the  work  for  us  to 
convey  to  Helen  all  the  explanations  of  the  teachers;  but 
in  spite  of  this,  it  is  within  limits  for  me  to  say  that  she 
keeps  up  with  speaking  and  hearing  girls.  I  have  to-day 
unexpectedly  asked  for  a  report  from  each  teacher  on 
her  work.  One  very  rapid  speaker  among  them  says  that 
at  first  she  was  aware  of  a  change  in  her  way  of  pre- 
senting the  lesson,  arising  from  an  effort  to  give  her 
information  slowly;  but  that  now  she  does  not  notice 
Helen's  presence,  and  treats  the  class  as  though  she 
were  not  there.  In  replying  to  «  snap  »  questions,  Helen 
is  no  more  ready  than  other  girls,  but  when  she  has  time 
she  does  better  work  than  the  others.  This  teacher,  as 
well  as  the  others,  thinks  Helen's  mental  processes  do 
not  differ  from  those  of  other  girls. 

In  German  it  is  said  that « Helen  has  always  a  clear, 
beautiful,  accurate  picture  of  the  thing  that  she  is  read- 
ing of  or  describing.  Very  often  other  girls  give  a  great 
many  words  and  say  nothing;  Helen,  never. »  In  Latin 
it  is  reported  that  Helen  is  quicker  and  more  accurate 
than  the  average  girl,  and  the  teacher  makes  no  change 
in  her  methods  of  instruction.  Helen's  English  teacher 
thinks  that  there  is  little  need  of  further  instruction  in 
that  department,  at  least  before  admission  to  college. 

After  Helen  had  been  three  weeks  in  school  her 
teacher  in  history  asked  her  to  prepare  a  theme  on 
« The  Qualities  Which  Make  a  Noble  Man  and  a  Great 
King,))  and  she  produced  the  following: 

WHAT   QUALITIES    MAKE   A    NOBLE   MAN   AND   A   GREAT   KINO? 

«  A  noble  man! ))  What  do  I  mean  by  « a  noble  man ?»  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  necessarily  mean  a  man  of  high  rank,  power  or 
wealth,  as  the  Romans  did  ;  but,  to  my  mind,  a  noble  man  is  he 
who  strives  to  attain  that  which  is  beautiful  and  imperishable 
—  love.     Love  is  the  foundation  on  which  all  nobility  must 


rest.  If  a  man  has  love  in  his  heart  it  will  find  its  expression 
in  many  beautiful  qualities,  such  as  patience,  courage,  and 
charity.  He  is  patriotic,  honest  and  firm  ;  he  labors,  not  for 
promotion,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  good  which  his  work  will 
bring  to  those  around  him.  He  is  a  true  friend,  whom  all  can 
trust,  and,all  that  is  beautiful  and  good  calls  forth  his  warm 
enthusiasm.  In  a  word,  he  Is  always  «  valiant  and  true.))  A 
truly  great  king  possesses  all  these  qualities,  and  many  others, 
which  are  necessary  in  the  dischargement  of  his  many  arduous 
duties.  He  will  be  self-controlled,  clear-headed  and  quick  to 
perceive  the  right  thing  to  be  done,  and  tlie  best  way  of  doing 
it.  He  will  be  strong,  honorable  and  just ;  he  will  respect  all 
the  sacred  things  of  life,  such  as  li>>erty,  property  and  educa- 
tion ;  and  he  will  encourage  the  pursuits  of  peace  —  science, 
art,  literature,  agriculture  and  so  forth.  When  he  right.<!,  it 
will  be  to  defend  his  country  against  its  foes,  not  for  the  sake 
of  conquest  or  vengeance.  In  short,  he  will  be  « like  unto  the 
King  of  kings.)) 

Such  a  man,  and  such  a  king  was  King  Alfred  of  England. 
He  did  not  seek  his  own  glory  or  fame  ;  he  had  but  one  ambi- 
tion, and  that  was  to  leave  his  people  better  and  happier  than 
lie  found  them.  After  liaving  driven  out  the  Danes,  who 
had  for  many  years  been  ravaging  aijd  plundering  the  country, 
he  first.gathered  the  wisest,  best  men  from  all  parts  of  his 
dominion  around  him,  and  then  he  set  to  work  patiently  to 
establish  law,  justice  and  order  in  the  land.  He  rebuilt  the 
old  monasteries,  and  founded  new  ones,  so  that  the  people 
might  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  gain  useful  knowledge  ;  he 
himself  translated  some  of  the  best  books  he  could  find  from 
Latin  into  English.  Consequently  history  tells  us  that  he  was 
the  best  and  most  beloved  king  England  ever  had. 

Perhaps  this  is  not  a  remarkable  theme;  but  when  we 
remember  that  it  was  written  with  a  type-writer  by  one 
only  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  could  not  see  what  she 
was  doing,  who  could  not  look  back  to  recall  the  con- 
struction of  a  former  sentence  or  phrase,  who  had  never 
heard  her  teacher's  voice,  or  when  one  thinks  of  one's 
self  trying  to  do  such  a  feat  blindfolded,  it  takes  on 
a  different  appearance.  The  punctuation  alone  is  far 
better  than  that  of  most  adults  who  have  their  eyes  and 
ears,  and  who  have  enjoyed  many  years  of  instruction. 
So  far  as  I  can  observe,  there  is  but  one  slip.  In  the 
second  paragraph,  between  the  words  «  first »  and  « gath- 
ered,)) the  period  key  seems  to  have  been  struck  instead 
of  the  space  key  near  by  it;  but  this  many  a  seeing  type- 
writer might  do. 

The  day  before  the  theme  about  King  Alfred  was 
written,  Helen's  teacher  of  English  asked  her  to  write 
a  paper  on  «  The  Character  of  Rosalind,))  and  the  follow- 
ing was  the  result: 

CHARACTER   OF   ROSALI.VD. 

What  first  strikes  us  in  Rosalind's  character  is  its  buoyance. 
As  soon  as  she  begins  to  speak,  we  know  that  she  is  young,  fair 
and  lovable.  When  we  first  meet  her,  she  is  grieving  over  the 
banishment  of  her  father  ;  but,  on  being  chided  by  her  cousin, 
C'elia,  for  her  sadness,  we  see  how  quickly  she  locks  up  her  sor- 
row in  her  heart,  and  tries  to  be  happy  because  Celia  is  happy. 
So  when  we  hear  her  merry  laugh,  and  listen  to  her  bright 
conversation,  we  do  not  imagine  for  a  moment  that  she  has  for- 
gotten her  sorrow  ;  we  know  she  is  unselfishly  trying  to  do  her 
duty  by  her  cousin.  And  when  we  see  the  smile  fade  from  her 
sweet  face,  and  the  light  from  her  eyes,  because  a  fellow- 
creature  is  in  trouble,  we  are  not  surprised.  We  feel  that  we 
have  known  all  along  that  her  nature  was  tender  and  sympa- 
thetic. 

Rosalind's  impulses,  her  petulance,  her  tenderness  and  her 
courageous  defence  of  her  father  seem  perfectly  natural,  and 
true  to  life  ;  but  it  is  very  hard  to  put  in  words  my  idea  of  her 
character.  It  seems  almost  as  if  it  would  lose  some  of  its  beauty 
and  womanliness,  if  I  tried  to  analyse  it,  just  as  we  lose  a  beau- 
tiful flower  when  we  pull  it  to  pieces  to  see  how  many  stamens 
it  has.  Many  beautiful  traits  are  wonderfully  blended  in  her 
character,  and  we  cannot  help  loving  the  vivacious,  affectionate 
and  charming  Rosalind. 


In  this  school-girl's  theme  the  teacher  found  but  one 
word  to  mark.  That  was  «  buoyance  »  instead  of  «  buoy- 
ancy » ;  and  this  shows  a  trait  of  Helen's  style,  for  she  is 
apt  sometimes  to  use  a  word  in  an  unusual  form  or  sense 
which  she  has  met  in  her  reading. 

Arthur  Gilman. 

Helen  Keller. 

She  lives  in  light,  not  shadow. 

Not  silence,  but  the  sound 
Which  thrills  the  stars  of  heaven 

And  trembles  from  the  ground. 

She  breathes  a  finer  ether. 

Beholds  a  keener  sun; 
In  her  supernal  being 

Music  and  light  are  one. 

Unknown  the  subtile  senses 
That  lead  her  through  the  day; 

Love,  light,  and  song,  and  color 
Come  by  another  way. 

Sight  brings  she  to  the  seeing, 
New  song  to  those  that  hear; 

Her  braver  spirit  sounding 
Where  mortals  fail  and  fear. 


She  at  the  heart  of  being 
Lonely  and  glad  doth  dwell— 

Spirit  with  scarce  a  veil  of  flesh, 
A  soul  made  visible. 
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— Miss  Helen  Keller  succeeded  in  eveiy  pre- 
I  liminary  examination  she  took  for  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege last  month.  The  subjects  which  Miss  Kel- 
ler passed  in  are  English,  elementary  French, 
elementary  German,  the  History  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  elementary  Latin,  and  advanced  German. 
She  has  had  only  one  year  of  work  on  strictly  col- 
lege preparatory  lines.  Miss  Sullivan,  her  teacher, 
who  has  on  past  occasions  served  as  eyes  and 
ears  for  her,  was  not  with  her  during  this  exam- 
ination, nor  even  in  the  building. 


HELEN  KLlLER'S  STUDIES. 

In  a  recent  letter  Mr.  Arthur  Gilman 
writes  from  Cambridge: 

"Helen  has  been  under  my  observation 
a  few  months  only,  but  I  have  seen  enough 
to  impress  me  strongly  with  the  truth  of 
many  statements  that  have  been  printed 
In  regard  to  the  high  order  of  her  Intellsc- 
tual  and  moral  traits.  She  shows  to  me,  as 
she  has  to  others,  a  breadth  and  keenness 
of  perception,  a  vividness  of  Imagination 
and  an  intense  desire  for  knowledge.  I  re- 
mark also  the  same  loving  sweetness  of  dis- 
position and  thirst  for  righteousness,  the 
same  horror  of  all  that  is  morally  wrong, 
and  the  same  courageous  regard  for  truth 
that  have  so  often  been  the  subject  of  af- 
fectionate admiration.  To  these  traits  I 
have  to  add  an  intellectual  alertness,  a 
growing  Independence  In  mental  action  and 
an  Increasing  power  In  the  logical  applica- 
tion of  principles. 

"You  know  that  for  some  months  Helen 
has  been  under  the  Instruction  of  special 
teachers  experienced  in  fitting  candidates 
for  th"  K.arvard  cxaminatlon.s.  Of  eouid©, 
they  never  had  a  candidate  like  Helen,  and 
they  undertook  her  preparation  not  without 
solicitude.  A  part  of  their  work  has  been 
to  learn,  so  far  as  possible,  how  Helen's 
handicap  affects  her,  to  determine  whether 
her  enforced  opportunity  for  concentrated 
thought  helps  or  hinders  her,  to  decide  Just 
what  she  owes  to  textbook  and  tea<5her, 
and  how  far  her  mind  operates  indepen- 
dently of  both.  Some  of  these  teachers 
have  learned  the  manual  alphabet.  In  order 
that  they  may  communicate  directly  with' 
Helen,  and  among  all  the  teachers  none  are 
more  emphatic  than  they  In  expressing  the 
opinion  that  she  owes  less  to  teachers  and 
hooks  than  the  average  girl  of  her  age.  Her 
opportunities  for  thought  have  given  her  a 
maturity  beyond  her  years— graceful  and 
charming. 

"I  think  that  I  have  told  you  of  the  wish 
that  Miss  Sullivan  expressed  to  me,  when 
as  a  stranger  she  came  and  asked  me  to 
undertake  to  fit  Helen  for  the  Harvard  ex- 
aminations.    It    was  that   Helen   might   be 


treated  as  much  like  a  norrnal  g  pos-lj 

elble  and  that  her  young  life  should  be' 
quiet  and  unobserved.  It  Is,  however,  im- 
possible to  shield  Helen  from  observation. 
She  is  a  person  of  mark,  wherever  she  goes. 
The  hundreds  of  pages  that  have  been 
printed  about  her  during  the  past  few 
years  hav^  aroused  a  public  interest  that 
few  who  have  not  been  at  the  focus  of  It  all 
can  realize. 

"It  l3  to  the  credit  of  humanity  that 
everyone  is  touched  by  Helen's  helpless- 
ness and  that  the  universal  feeling  towards 
her  is  love;  but  it  almost  persuades  one  to 
follow  Zimmerman  and  preach  solitude, 
when  It  is  found  Impossible  for  Helen  to 
walk  the  streets,  to  go  to  a  railway  station, 
to  attend  a  lecture,  or  even  to  go  to  church, 
without  being  followed  by  the  constant  gaze 
of  the  curious.  Those  who  cannot  see 
Helen  write  to  her,  and  her  time  would  all 
be  taken  from  school  work  if  she  were  to 
reply  to  the  scores  of  loving  letters  that 
come  to  her  from  far  and  near.  We  cannot 
distinguish  the  curious  from  the  loving,  and 
aa  one  should  err  on  the  side  of  charity  we 
have  to  take  all  the  gazes  as  evidences  of 
affection.  So  far  as  interest  seems  prompted 
by  love.  Miss  Sullivan  does  not  object,  of 
course,  and,  happily,  what  Is  written  and 
said  about  Helen  cannot  really  affect  her, 
for  It  can  be  kept  from  her. 

"What  is  said  to  her  affects  h€C.  In  our 
desire  to  have  her  grow  up  as  a  normal  girl, 
we  endeavor  to  protect  her  from  influences 
that  are  likely  to  develop  self-conscious- 
ness, and  in  this,  I  think,  we  can  be  suc- 
ce.ssful.  Helen  has  not  been  spoiled  yet. 
What  is  coming  I  know  not,  but  this  I 
know,  that  Miss  Sullivan  and  I  have  In  our 
Ifeeplng  the  highest  Interests  of  the  sweet- 
tjft.t  and  most  spiritual  young  woman  that 
#V"ovldence  ever  brought  into  this  school— 
;>ne  who  treats  me  as  a  daughter  would, 
and  one  upon  whom  I  look  with  an  affection 
like  that  of  a  father.  It  is  Impossible  to 
treat  Helen  with  pity  or  compassion,  for,  as 
has  been  well  said,  she  is  a  constant  mes- 
senger of  hopefulness  and  Joy  to  others  and 
an  unconscious  preacher  of  happiness  and 
cheer." 
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Thursday,  April  22,  1897 

BOSTON  ?^cnieAQO 

FROM  MIDNIGHT  TO  NOON. 


A  Glimpse  at  the  Personality  and  Accomplishments  of  Miss  Helen  Kell 

B^  William  T.  Ellis. 

Illustrations  engraved  (or  The  Golden  Rule  from  photographs. 

*  EVERY  one  who  reads  knows  something  of  the 

r     fascinating  story  of  Helen  Keller's  life.     When 
^  Helen  was  six  and  a  half  years  old — she  is  now 

sixteen — a  teacher  went  to  the  Alabama  home 
of  this  thrice-afBicted  little  one,  and  by  surpassing 


er. 


love  and   infinite   patience  made   the   beginnings   of   an 
education.    The  quick  brain  and  loving  spirit  of  the  child 
centred  further  public  interest  upon  her  after  her  arrival 
in  Boston,  and   her  rapid   progress   into   the   realms   of 
knowledge   has   been  watched  with  amazement  and  de- 
light by  the  whole  world.     Such  an  intelligence  as  Helen 
manifested  would   be    counted  phenomenal  in  an 
ordinary   person,   and  when   one   considers 
that  all  teaching  must  reach  her  through 
the  double  walls  of  her  deprivations, 
her     accomplishments     appear 
nothing  short  of  miraculous. 


MISS   HELEN   A.   KELLER. 


I       Helen  Keller's  bright  say- 

'Hgs,  keen  questionings, 

^hd  beautiful   deeds 

s(>on  became  famous. 

T'he  grace  and   ele- 
gance of  her   many 

leitters      and      other 

Writings    drew    wide 

attention.  Additional 

interest  was  created 

by  her  outreach ings 

ai'ter    a    knowledge 

of'    God ;     or,    more 

correctly     speaking, 
ai'ter  the  indefinable 
S'Omething  that  was 
realized    only    when 
she  found  God.    For 
i  a  time  no  one  seemed 
able  to  satisfy  this  soul's 
n;^tural  questionings  concern- 
ing the  Infinite,  until  Helen  was 
pat  into  communication  with  Bishop 
Brooks.      Then    ensued  that   cele- 
brated and  beautiful  correspondence 
bcJtween  these  two  wonderful  souls, 
the  one  inquiring,  doubting,  debat- 
ing;   the  other  answering,  counsel- 
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ling,  guiding.  Helen  Keller  found  God,  and  her  concep- 
tion  of   him    is   exalted,   glorious,   true. 

The  friendship  formed  at  this  time  with  Bishop  Brooks 
emphasized  another  charming  trait  of  Helen's  character, 
for  she  is  ardent  and  loyal  in  all  her  affections. 

Of  the  Helen  Keller  of  the  past  there  is  not  now 
opportunity  to  speak.  To-day  she  is  a  winsome,  com- 
panionable, cultered  young  woman  ;  none  more  so.  Her 
education  has  been  finished  to  the  degree  that  soon  she 
will  enter  the  woman's  Annex  to  Harvard  College,  Rad- 
cliffe  College.  A  preliminary  examination  in  English, 
French,  German,  and  history,  identical  with  that  required 
for  entrance  into  Harvard  College,  she  already  has  passed 
most  creditably.  In  English  her  showing  was  excellent. 
One  comment  of  the  examining  professor  was  that  "  she 
really  knows  what  a  semicolon  means!  Unheard-of 
thing!"  Helen's  wide  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  best  literature  of  the  world  accounts  for  her  remark- 
able proficiency  in  this  branch  of  study.  She  has  read 
nothing  but  the  good,  but  with  that  she  is  thoroughly 
familiar. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  errors  prevalent  concerning 
Helen  Keller.  One  is  that  she  knows  absolutely  no  evil 
— that  she  has  never  heard  of  bad  people  or  bad  books. 
It  is  true  that  her  own  personal  experience  has  been 
marvellously  free  from  contact  with  even  the  lesser  evils 
of  falsehood,  deceit,  etc.,  and  that  her  soul  is  one  of  rare 
and  beautiful  innocence.  Nevertheless,  while  Helen  has 
not  learned  the  darker  side  of  life  in  the  rude  way  that 
most  people  have  had  to  learn  it,  she  does  know,  quite 
thoroughly, — through  the  best  literature  of  the  world, — of 
the  base  and  ignoble  aspect  of  humanity.  For  one  can- 
not read  very  far  'in  any  standard  author  without  learn- 
ing that  father  Adam's  heritage  to  mankind  has  never 
been  lost  from  the  world.  The  crimes  and  sins  of  men 
have  been  made  most  real  to  Helen  in  her  study  of 
history,  and  so  delicate    and   sensitive  is  her  soul   that 


she  often  leaves  her  history  class,  weeping  as  though  her 
lieart  would  break. 

French  and  German  this   remarkable  girl   reads  with 
ease  and  pleasure.     Her  delight  over  the  possession  of 
a   new  German  book,  in  raised   letters,   the   other  day, 
appeared. equal  to  the  bliss  of  a  little  child  at  the  gift  of  a 
new  toy.     It  will  be  seen  from   this   that   Helen   is  an 
earnest  student.     She  has  studied  Latin  as  well  as  the 
languages  mentioned,  and  is  eager  to  undertake  Greek, 
which,  however,  may  or   may  not   be   given   to   her.     I 
asked  her  about  this  last-named  studv.  in  the  beginning 
of  our  acquaintance,  while  we  were  dis- 
cussing her  school  life,  and  she  told 
me  that  she  had  not  begun  it 
yet.    "That  will  come  later. 
But  I  am  taking  Latin." 
Thereupon,  supposing 
that    she     was    just 
commencing  the  lan- 
guage, I  spelled  into 
her     hand,    without 
comment,  one  of  the 
first   Latin    conjuga- 
tions  that  we  wres- 
tled    with     in     our 
school-days.      "  O,  I 
am    away  past   that. 
I    learned   that   long 
ago,"  Helen  brightly 
responded,      adding 
the  question,"!  think 
conjugating  is  great 
fun,  don't  you .'  "     I 
had  to  confess  that 
I  had  never  seen  any 
particular  humor  about 
it.     My  poor   wits   always 
found  it  hard  work. 
The    impression    prevails    that 
Helen  is  somewhat  of   a  curiosity, 
to  be  exhibited  by  a  teacher  before 
her  accomplishments  can  be  known. 
The  thought  of  her  physical  limita- 
tions is  so  appalling  to  the  average 
person  that  he  cannot  conceive  of 
her  as  an  independent  and  self-reliant  being.     By  some 
tlie  presence  of  her  teacher,  to  explain  and  comment,  is 
believed  to  be  necessary  when  Helen  speaks.     Although 
I  should  have  known  better,  I  myself  had  half  a  notion 
that  I  should  have  to  "talk  down  "  to  her  when  we  met. 
Two  minutes  in  her  presence  banished  that  idea.     Her 
well-filled   and  well-drilled    mind    expresses    itself   with 
freedom    and    spontaneity    in    a    vocabulary    rich    and 
choice.     Of   few  persons   can  it  be  said,  as  it  truly  can 
of  Helen  Keller,  that  they  are  charming  conversationists. 
The  almost  lost  art  of  conversation  is  hers  to  a  striking 
degree. 

Picture  the  girl,  if  you  can.  As  she  advances  with  ex- 
tended hand  to  meet  you,  you  perceive  a  lithe,  graceful 
girl  of  ordinary  height,  with  dark-brown  curls  hanging 
in  profusion  about  her  neck  and  shoulders,  and  with  a 
frank,  open  face  that  is  wreathed  in  smiles.  The  hand 
that  shakes  yours  with  utmost  heartiness  is  small  and 
delicately  moulded.  From  the  lips,  that  love  and  patience 
have  opened  to  vocal  speech,  proceeds  a  cordial  greeting 
that  strikes  the  ear  melodiously  and  pleasantly.  There 
are  lacking  altogether  the  harsh  and  strident  tones  com- 
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mon  in  the  voices  of  the  deaf.  If  you  have  not  mastered 
the  simple  manual  language,  Helen  will  understand  your 
conversation  by  placing  one  finger  gently  on  your  lips, 
with  tlie  thumb  on  your  throat.  Thus  does  she  "hear" 
articulate  speech.  But  if  you  can  speak  with  your  hands, 
so  much  the  better,  and,  be  your  fingers  ever  so  deft  and 
rapid,  that  hand  lightly  resting  on  yours  will  catch  every 
movement. 

Imagine  Helen  seated  in  a  wide  window-seat  in  her 
home  in  Cambridge,  "  an  ideal  home  "  she  termed  it,  in 
speaking  to  me  of  the  subject.  Her  right  hand  touches 
yours  in  conversation,  although  she  glories  in  the  fact 
that  she  herself  never  uses  the  manual  speech,  talking 
entirely  with  her  lips.  Her  face  is  toward  you,  as  though 
through  those  sightless  eyes  she  would  read  your  features. 
Her  lips  are  constantly  lingering  on  the  border  of  a 
laugh,  and  the  slightest  jest  will  call  forth  her  merry 
laughter.  When  especially  pleased  she  will  partly  up- 
raise her  hands,  bringing  them  together  clasped  into  her 
lap,  bending  her  body  slightly  forward,  all  in  manifesta- 
tion of  intense  animation.  While  you  speak,  she  listens 
attentively,  showing  no  sign  of  full  comprehension  until 
your  sentence  is  finished,  although  she  doubtless  knew 
what  you  were  about  to  say  before  you  had  formed  a 
dozen  words.  This  is  but  one  of  countless  evidences  of 
the  gentle  refinement  of  her  nature. 

In  speaking  herself,  Helen's  voice,  features,  and  ges- 
turing hands  all  unite  in  expressing  her  meaning,  for  she 
possesses  that  rare  vivacity  that  makes  her  whole  bein 
add  force  to  the  words  of  her  lips.  Helen  loves  a  jest, 
and  can  tell  a  story  capitally.  Five  minutes  after  my  in- 
troduction to  her  she  repeated  to  me  graphically  an 
amusing  incident  in  the  early  education  of  Tommy  String- 
er. After  hearing  Tom's  first  and  harrowing  experi- 
ences with  old  ocean,  and  enjoying  the  tale  hugely,  she 
narrated,  with  the  freshness  and  enlivening  touch  of  a 
skilled  raconteur,  her  own  first  adventures  at  the  sea- 
shore. 

Every  added  moment  in  the  presence  of  Helen  Keller 
has  increased  my  wonder  at  her  great  knowledge ;  her 
thorough  familiarity  with  the  world  of  life  and  letters, 
her  natural  brilliancy,  her  marvellous  power  of  intuition, 
that  is  so  great  as  to  strike  you  at  times  as  almost 
weird ;  and,  above  all,  her  joyous,  sweet,  and  loving 
apirit.  "  I  am  perfectly  happy,"  she  remarked  the  other 
day,  in  speaking  of  her  home  at  Cambridge.  And  small 
wonder.  She  is  surrounded  by  loving  friends,  with  many 
companions  akin  to  her  in  years  and  inclinations ;  the 
life  in  the  Cambridge  School  for  Young  Ladies — which 
furnishes  a  school  and  home  peculiarly  suited  to  the  cul- 
ture of  this  perfect  soul  and  gifted  mind — is  "  ideal,"  as 
she  herself  phrases  it ;  and  then,  more  than  all  else  com- 
bined, she  still  has  as  friend,  teacher,  and  inseparable 
companion  the  one  who  has  wrought  the  miracle  of  Helen 
Keller.  Miss  Anna  Sullivan. 

I  dare  not  attempt  to  speak  in  any  fulness  of  Miss 
Sullivan  herself,  or  of  what  she  has  done.  Much  less 
dare  I  allow  this  occasion  to  pass  without  a  word  of 
recognition  of  the  place  and  power  of  the  consecrated 
teachers  in  the  lives  of  these  deaf  and  blind  children. 
Unto  few  persons  is  it  given  so  to  reproduce  their  own 
souls  in  another.  Yet  Helen  Keller  is  Miss  Sullivan  liv- 
ing again.  Almost  everything  that  this  richly  endowed 
girl  knows  has  come  to  her  through  Miss  Sullivan.  It 
has  been  Miss  Sullivan  who  has  set  the  measure  of  her 
ideals,  who  has  given  Helen  her  conception  of  life  and 
conduct,  who  has  chosen  for  her  that  which  she  should 
know,  who  has  shielded  her  from  that  which  should  not 


enter  into  her  vestal  soul.  During  all  the  years  of 
Helen's  education  Miss  Sullivan  has  been  more  constant 
than  her  shadow.     The  teacher  has  known  no  life  apart 
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from  her  charge,  and,  now  the  whole  world  beholds  in 
Helen  Keller  Miss  Sullivan's  mirrored  soul. 

Homer  Wardwell — midnight;  Helen  Keller — gloriou*" 
noon.     "  What  hath  God  wrought ! " 

Boston,  Mass. 


THE    LISTENER. 


The  movement  to  obtain  a  sort  of  public 
endowment   for  Helen  Keller  Is  a  peculiar 
and    most    interesting    thing.      Public    sub- 
scriptions  for  men  and   women    who   have 
done  a  great  deal  In   the  world,   and   have 
possibly  served  their  fellow-beings  witli  un- 
grudging service    of  poetry  or  art,  so  faith- 
fully that  they  have  been  unable  to  provide 
for    their    own    old    age,    are    well    enough 
known;  but  a  public  subscription   to  equip 
a  young  girl  with  a  fortune  appears  to  be  a 
new  thing.    In  this  case  it  certainly  appears 
to  be  a  good  thing.     Helen  Keller's  educa- 
tion  Is    an   experiment    that   all    the    world 
has  an  Interest  In.     It  Is  not  so  much  that 
she  is  a  phenomenon,  a  genius— for  as  she 
grows  older  it  does  not  appear  that  her  in- 
tellectual   gifts    are    superior    to    those    of 
many  girls  of  her  age— but  that  the  peculiar 
powers  of  sympathj'  and  eoul  perception,  as 
Is  were,  which  enable  her  to  see  ^^cross  the 
gloom  that  envelopes  her,  make  her  educa- 
tion   a    thing    of    psychological    interest    to 
the  rest  of  mankind.    These  powers,  to  some 
of  those  who  know  her  best,  often  appear  to 
exist  not  so  much  in  spite  of  her  blindness 
and  deafness  as  on  account  of  them.     It  is 
as  If  the  deprivation  of  these  senses  had  in- 
tensified  the  Inner  sense  of  which   we  are 
all.  In  this  age,  bo  keenly  endeavoring  to  ob- 
tain an  understanding  of  the  meaning  and 
uses.    One  feels,  when  engaged  In  conversa- 
tion with  Helen   Keller,   as   If  one   were   in 
closer   communication   with    the   soul    Itself 
than  one  had  ever  been  before.    Though  In- 
tellectually  Helen  Keller   Is   merely  strong 
rather   than   extraordinary,    It    is   apparent 
that   sympathetically   she   would    be  gifted 
above   the  ordinarj',   even   if  she  possessed 
all  her  senses;,  and  if,  as  the  Listener  has 
already  surmised,  her  deprivation  of  the  two 
most  important  senses  has  increased  rather 
than  lessened  the  sympathetic  and  psychic 
sense  in  her,  it  is  plain  that  the  opening  of 
her  mind,  with  men  about  her  to  observe  its 
unfolding   sucli  as  would  have  a  part  in  her 
education  at  Radcliffe  College,  must  have  a 
decided  interest  to  the  world. 
4-  ->-  A- 
When      the      Listener     used      the     word 
"psychic"    just   now,    he   certainly    did    not 
mean  to  use  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  intimate 
that  Hellen  Keller  appears   to  pos.sess  any 


of  the  powers  that  people  call  occult  or* 
"clairvoyant."  There  seems  to  be  nothing 
of  this  kind  In  her;  and  the  Incidents  of  her 
training  have  all  the  more  value  to  people 
In  general  because  there  Is  nothing  abnor- 
mal or  alarming  about  her  mental  make- 
up. If  she  has  what  the  Listener  has  al- 
ready callel  "soul  i>erceptlon,"  it  appears 
to  t)e  something  that  most  of  us  might  have 
If  we  would,  if  we  had  not  overlaid  our  finer 
perceptions  with  habits  of  mind,  conven- 
tions, artificial  ways  of  dealing  with  ono 
another,  communicated  substitutes  for  In- 
tuitional perceptions,  and  a  let  of  such  un- 
desirable things.  As  soon  as  a  child  can  ask 
questlono  and  ponder  on  our  stupid  answers 
to  them,  we  begin,  as  it  were,  to  put  thick 
green  goggles  on  his  perceptions,  and  in 
time  he  comes  to  believe  that  people  and 
things  are  really  as  he  sees  them  through 
these  goggles.  Worse  than  that,  the  seeing 
and  hearing  child  will  have  these  goggles, 
even  though  we  try  to  keep  them  away 
from  him,  since  all  the  rest  of  the  people 
In  the  world  are  wearing  them;  and  he  con- 
vinces himself  by-and-by  that  no  one  is  able 
to  see  anything  without  them.  Blind  chil- 
dren commonly  grow  up  with  finer  sympa- 
thetic perceptions  than  the  seeing;  but  their 
acute  and  restless  hearing  renders  them 
after  all.  In  a  considerable  degree,  subject 
to  these  conventional  Influences.  Helen  Kel- 
ler, through  the  misfortune  of  her  total 
blindness  and  deafness,  had  opened  to  her 
this  other,  and  in  some  respects  finer,  way 
of  seeing  and  hearing  all  in  one;  and  her 
naturally  fine  sympathetic  gifts  were  de- 
veloped In  a  way  of  her  own  along  this 
path,  strange  and  strangely  Interesting  to 
us. 

+  +-f- 
Perhaps  the  strangest  part  of  the  matter 
Is  that  her  mind  Is  apparently  susceptible 
of  a  conventional  "education"  without  loss 
of  this  fine  soul  quality.  She  has  carried 
the  "trailing  clouds  of  glory"  up  to  the  age 
of  sixteen,  and  bids  fair  never  to  feel  the 
shades  of  the  prison-house  closing  In  upon 
her.  Her  education  should  be  encouraged 
by  her  friends,  not  with  the  hope  that  any 
Pfodlglous  harvest  of  intellectual  works  is 
to  be  reaped  for  the  world  as  the  result  of  it, 
but  with  the  assurance  that  the  spiritual 
enlightenment  which  her  development  may 
afford  will  be  of  real  value.         i-^^i^i^ma^mmm 
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HELEN    KELLER    AND    TOMMY    STRINGER. 


By  William  T,  Ellis. 

A  LITTLE  child  lived  in  black  silence.  There 
never  was  midnight  so  dense  as  the  darkness 
that  enveloped  his  mind.  Sight  and  hearing 
were  gone  utterly  and_  forever.  The  child  knew 
absolutely  nothing,  except  that  sometimes  from 
somewhere  Something  put  food  into  his  mouth, 
and  moved  him  about  when  necessary.  His 
world  was  limited  by  as  much  of  his  little 
crib   as  he  could  feel  with  his  hands,  and  by 

the   touch    of  this  Something   that    cared   for 
his  wants. 

The  merest  babe  knows  the  sunlight  and  its 
mother's  voice  and  face.  Five  years  had  passed 
over  this  little  boy  as  he  lay  on  his  hospital  cot, 
but  he  knew  less  than  a  month-old  infant _ — 
less,  indeed,  than  the  least  of  the  beasts  of  the 
field.  He  was  completely  shut  up  in  a  living 
tomb  of  flesh,  with  no  communication  between 
himself  and  the  great  world  about  him.  Yet 
within  that  prison  was  a  healthy  brain,  open  to 
all  the  possibilities  of  life. 

Since  the  terrible  sickness  that  had  come  to 
him  in  infancy,  Httle  Tommy  Stringer  had  lain 
thus  among  strangers.     His  mother  was  dead ; 
his  father  could  not  help  him.     From  his  birth- 
place in  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  the  help- 
less sufferer  had  been  removed  to  a  hospital 
in  Allegheny.     But  no  institution  wanted 
this  troublesome  charge,  who  would  re- 
quire the  constant  attention  of  a  teacher. 
So  the  almshouse  seemed  the  only  haven 
for  Tommy.    There  at  least  he  could  find 
a  shelter. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  so.  Light  was 
ahead  —  the  glorious  light  of  knowledge. 
One  who  had  been  similarly  shut  in  by 
the  walls  of  a  triple  affliction  was  to  lead 
j  Tommy  Stringer  out  into  the  bright  Hght 
that  she  herself  enjoyed.     It  was  during 


the  summer  of  1890  that  the  news  of 
Tommy's  sad  pHght  came  to  Helen  Kel- 
ler. The  sensitive  soul  of  this  ten-year- 
old  girl  was  deeply  affected.  She,  if  no 
one  else,  would  save  the  poor  boy. 

Thenceforth  Tommy  became  the  bur- 
den of  Helen's  thought  and  conversation. 
She  talked  about  him  to  her  friends;  she 
wrote  letter  upon  letter  asking  aid  for 
him.  At  this  time  occurred  a  pathetic 
incident  that  was  the  means  of  turning 
toward  the  little  blind  boy  the  kindly 
interest  and  generous  gifts  that  accom- 
plished his   rescue. 
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The  pet  and  playmate  of  Helen  when 
she  was  at  home  was  a  beautiful  New- 
foundland dog.    Through  a  foolish  blun- 
der, this  animal  was  shot  by  a  policeman. 
When  the  news  came  to  Helen,  she  had 
no   word  of  reproach,  but  simply  said, 
with  beautiful  charity,  "  I  am  sure  they  never 
could  have  done  it  if  they  had  only  known  what 
a  dear,  good  dog  '  Lioness '  was." 

The  story  of  her  loss  was  published  widely, 
and  from  far  and  near — even  from  across  the 
ocean  —  came  to  Helen  offers  of  money  or  an- { 
other  dog.  The  little  girl  had  only  one  answer 
to  all  these  kind  expressions  :  she  was  grateful, 
but  she  did  not  care  for  another  dog  to  take  the 

place  of  Lioness.  Nevertheless,  the  gift  would 
be  accepted,  if  the  donor  so  desired,  on  behalf 
of  a  little  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  boy  for  whom 
she  was  trying  to  raise  money  enough  to  bring 
him  to  Boston  to  be  educated. 


In  every  direction  Helen  sent  this  message, 
always  in  a  specially  written  personal  letter 
that  was  marked  by  the  sweet  simplicity  and 
remarkable  ability  of  the  author.  For  a  long 
time  these  letters  averaged  eight  a  day,  and  a 
marvelously  versatile  and  eloquent  little  ])leader 
Helen  showed  herself.  She  also  wrote  for  news- 
papers articles  addressed  to  children,  as  weW 
as  general  appeals  —  never  any  two  precisely 
alike.  Helen  instituted  for  herself  a  rigorous 
course  of  self-denial  (abstinence  from  soda-wa- 
ter and  other  prized  luxuries),  that  she  might 
save  money  for  her  one  great  object.  The  re- 
sult of  all  this  effort  was  the  securing  of  suffi- 
cient funds  to  insure  Tommy  at  least  two  years 
of  education  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts. 

Thither,  on  April  lo,  1891,  came  "Baby 
Tom,"  as  Helen  called  this  five-year-old  child. 
It  was  a  pitiful  spectacle  that  greeted  his  Bos- 
ton friends  when  the  boy  was  brought  to  the 
kindergarten.  His  life  had  been  spent  mostly 
in  bed  (it  was  the  easiest  place  to  care  for  him), 
and  he  could  not  walk  at  all,  nor  even  stand 
with  confidence.  Of  signs  for  indicating  his 
wants  he  had  none.  He  was  as  a  little  beast, 
tearing  and  destroying  his  own  clothes  and  all 
else  destructible  that  was  within  his  reach.  His 
temper  and  stubbornness  were  fearful. 

To  the  appalling  task  of  giving  the  first  rays 
of  light  to  this  child,  Helen  and  her  teacher  set 
themselves  until  a  permanent  instructor  could 
be  secured.  With  almost  inconceivable  pa- 
tience and  love,  kind  friends  began  the  educa- 
tion of  this  untutored  mind.  The  lessons  of 
discipline,  regular  habits,  and  obedience  had  to 
precede  and  accompany  the  teaching  of  man- 
ual speech. 

How  could  this  child,  who  had  not  the  re- 
motest conception  of  any  sort  of  language,  be 
taught  to  talk  ? 

The  method,  siinply  stated,  was  this  :  Every 
time  that  bread  was  given  to  him  the  letters 
"  b-r-e-a-d  "  were  formed  in  the  manual  alpha- 
bet on  the  boy's  own  fingers,  and  also  in  his 
hand,  by  the  fingers  of  his  teacher.  Again  and 
again  this  was  repeated,  thousands  of  times. 
It  was  slow  work.  The  mind  had  lain  too 
long  without  knowledge  to  receive  easily  the 
idea  of  speech.  Even  after  the  teachers  were 
sure  that  Tom  understood  the  definite  connec- 
tion between  the  word  "  bread,"  and  those  fin- 
ger-motions, he  refused  to  use  his  knowledge, 
because  of  his  strange  perversity.  At  last,  after 
nine  months  of  teaching  and  waiting,  the  little 
fingers  voluntarily  spelled  "  b-r-e-a-d,"  and  the 
beginning  had  been  made. 

Other  words  soon  followed,  and  ere  long  the 


mystery  of  speech  was  comprehended.  Tom 
took  his  place  in  the  kindergarten  classes  and 
learned  all  that  was  taught  the  other  boys. 
Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  sloid,  gymnastics, 
and  other  studies  were  undertaken;  and  to-day, 
in  almost  all  respects  save  such  as  are  entirely 
dependent  upon  eye  and  ear,  he  is  as  well  edu«- 
cated  as  the  average  boy  of  his  years. 

Helen  remained  only  a  short  time  at  the  kin- 
dergarten, assisting  in  the  teaching  of  her 
charge.  Before  very  long  she  removed  to  an- 
other city,  and  while  her  interest  in  him  con- 
tinued unabated,  she  was  unable  to  be  with 
him  or  to  meet  him. 

Now,  after  a  separation  of  some  years,  Helen 
has  again  met  her  Httle  protege  ;  but  it  was  not 
the  Tommy  Stringer  whom  she  rescued  from 
a  black  and  living  tomb  five  years  ago.  That 
was  a  fearsome,  weak,  and  untrained  child  — 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night,  j 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light. 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry. 

Physically  and  mentally  he  was  as  pitiful  a 
spectacle  as  one's  eyes  would  care  to  behold. 
Scarcely  able  to  walk,  knowing  no  word  or 
sign,  he  was  less  than  an  animal,  save  for  his 
soul  and  the  possibilities  within  him. 

The  Tom  Stringer  who  now  sat  by  Helen  Kel- 
ler's side,  his  fingers  nimbly  speaking  to  hers,  his 
face  lighted  up  by  a  smile  of  happy  inteUigence, 
was  a  new  boy  —  a  ransomed  soul.  The 
trembling  limbs  and  attitude  of  fear  had  been  ' 
supplanted  by  a  confident,  manly  carriage  and 
a  sturdy,  robust  physique.  Once  the  boy's 
mind  was  an  utter  blank ;  but  now  fingers  and 
tongue  could  not  move  rapidly  enough  to  ask 
all  the  questions  of  his  inquiring  brain,  or  to 
convey  the  messages  that  his  full  soul  longed 
to  speak.  Then  all  was  ignorance ;  now  few 
other  boys  of  ten  can  surpass  in  many  lines 
the  knowledge  of  Tom  Stringer. 

But  it  is  of  the  meeting  of  these  two  wonder- 
ful children  that  I  would  here  write.  Helen 
had  been  for  weeks  longing  to  see  her  little 
friend,  and  to  many  verbal  messages  had  added 
her  own  written  invitation  to  Tom  and  his 
teachers  to  visit  her  at  her  Cambridge  home. 
Tom  himself,  although  recaUing  little  or  no- 
thing of  his  past  acquaintance  with  Helen,  and 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  debt  he  owed  her, 
had  begun  to  look  forward  with  pleasure  to 
the  visit. 

1  fear  that  Helen's  greetings  to  her  old  friends, 
Tom's  teachers,  were  not  so  protracted  as  they 


otherwise  would  have  been  ;  for  all  the  while  that 
she  was  welcoming  them  in  feminine  fashion, 
her  hand  was  (quietly  moving  about  to  discover, 
if  possible,  her  long-desired  visitor.  When  she 
did  touch  his  head,  her  fingers  ran  over  it 
lightly  for  an  instant,  and  then  her  arms  were 
about  his  neck.  The  expressive  features  of 
the  blind  girl  lighted  up  with  a  rare  joy, 
and  throughout  the  visit  her  countenance  was 
shining. 

"  What  a  fine  big  boy  he  is  !  The  dear  little 
fellow !  "  was  her  contradictory  exclamation  of 
delight  when  at  last  she  found  her  voice.  Then 
her  swift-moving  fingers  began  to  spell  mes- 
sages of  affection  into  Tom's  chubby  fist. 
All  this  time  she  was  running  her  other  hand 
over  his  face,  or  lifting  up  his  hands  to  her  own 
face  and  curls.  Tom's  comment  of  pleasure  on 
touching  her  soft  hair  delighted  her. 

It  was  many  moments  before  Miss  Sullivan, 
Helen's  devoted  friend  and  teacher,  could  per- 
suade her  pupil,  with  the  small  company  of 
friends,  to  be  seated.  The  two  blind  and  deaf 
children,  by  some  subtle  instinct,  seemed  to 
know  at  once  their  community  of  interest,  and 
together  they  sat  in  a  wide  window-seat,  talk- 
ing with  eagerness  and  ease,  and  absorbed  in 
each  other. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  report  fully  the  merry 
chatter  and  eager  words  of  these  two  souls  that 
so  marvelously  dwell  apart  from  the  world  in 
their  realm  of  innocence. 

Tom's  originality  is  a  keen  delight  to  his 
friends;  and  one  of  his  latest  fancies  is  the 
building  of  a  mythical  "  pleasure  house  "  for 
himself.  It  is  to  contain  ninety-four  rooms, 
which  he  has  peopled  with  imaginary  characters. 
This  he  needs  must  describe  at  length  to  Helen, 
to  her  amusement  and  enjoyment.  As  one 
fancy  after  another  was  revealed  to  her,  she 
broke  out  into  exclamations  of  wonderment 
and  pleasure.  "  What  a  romantic  name !  "  she 
commented,  when  Tom  told  her  that  "  New 
Garden  "  was  to  be  the  site  of  his  great  abode. 
Of  course,  New  Garden,  like  the  names  of 
many  of  the  people  who  are  to  share  Tom's 
mansion,  is  entirely  a  fiction  of  his  own  brain. 
Helen's  interest  in  this  story  was  unabated  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  she  interrupted  the  nar- 
rative several  times  to  remark  on  it  or  to  ask 
questions.  Throughout,  it  was  punctuated  by 
the  spontaneous  laughter  that  is  one  of  Helen's 
most  beautiful  characteristics. 

The  strangeness  of  their  meeting  impressed 
her  deeply.  She  stopped  her  conversation  with 
Tom  long  enough  to  speak  of  this.  She  had 
been  reading  Tom's  hand,  following  the  move- 
ments of  his  fingers,  as  he  spelled  out  the  words 
with  a  rapidity  that  would  make  an  inexpe- 
rienced onlooker  dizzy,  by  keeping  her  own 
hand  partly  closed  over  his.     "  I  suppose  Tom 


is  not  used  to  having  people  read  his  hand  in 
this  way,"  she  suggested. 

When  Tom's  teacher  mentioned  to  Helen 
that  perhaps  he  would  give  her  a  nickname,  as 
is  his  custom  with  other  intimate  friends,  Helen 
was  delighted,  and  asked  many  questions  about 
this  fancy  of  his.  Tom  long  ago  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  strange  notion  of  applying  the 
names  of  animals  to  his  teachers  and  other 
companions,  and  he  has  adhered  to  it  consis- 
tently ever  since,  never  misplacing  a  name. 
One  teacher  he  calls  "  P'ly,"  another  "  Toad," 
another  "  Cow,"  another  "  Horse,"  etc.  He 
himself  is  "  Rabbit."  So  when  Helen  spoke 
into  his  hand  her  request,  he  promptly  named 
her  "  Blackbird."  At  this  she  was  filled  with 
wonderment.  "  Do  you  suppose  he  thinks  I 
have  on  a  black  dress  ?  "  she  asked  me.  Tom's 
reasons  are  not  to  be  found  out,  and  I  could 
not  answer,  being  as  much  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  connection  between  Helen  Keller  and  a 
blackbird  as  the  rest  of  the  company.  It  was 
Helen  herself  who  suggested  the  likeliest 
reason  —  if  there  w-as  any  particular  reason. 
"  Don't  you  think  this  is  it  ?  "  raising  her  hand 
to  her  throat,  where  a  golden  bird  was  fastened 
as  a  brooch.  "  He  felt  this,  and  must  have  con- 
nected a  bird  with  me  because  of  it."  None  the 
less,  she  was  highly  flattered  to  be  honored  with 
a  special  name  of  her  own  by  the  little  fellow. 

The  progress  that  Tom  had  made  since 
Helen  last  met  him  amazed  and  charmed  her. 
In  answer  to  an  inquiry  concerning  Tom's  edu- 
cation in  articulation,  his  teacher  asked  him  to 
speak  to  her  with  his  lips.  The  strange  picture 
that  was  then  presented  I  shall  never  forget. 
The  children  sat  together,  facing  each  other, 
each  countenance  illumined  with  an  animation 
that  the  possession  of  every  faculty  could  not 
have  increased.  The  older  one's  accomplish- 
ments are  remarkable,  so  that  in  all  things  save 
the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  she  is  not  one 
whit  behind  the  most  cultured  and  favored  of 
young  women.  The  other  child  is  following 
close  after  her,  along  the  same  pathway  that 
she  has  pursued,  knowing  not  his  deficiencies 
even   as  much   as  his   companion  knows  hers, 

and  withal  richly  encompassed  by  her  tender 
sympathy. 

There  they  sit,  neither  having  seen  since  ba- 
byhood a  ray  of  light,  or  having  heard  the 
slightest  sound,  and  yet  speaking  together  in  ar- 
ticulate, audible  ivords  that  all  present  could 
understand,  yet  which  were  not  heard  by  either 
of  the  speakers ! 

One  finger  of  Helen's  delicate  hand  touched 


Tom's  lips,  and  her  thumb  rested  lightly  upon 
his  throat  near  the  chin.  He  spoke  to  her  seii- 
tence  after  sentence,  and  she  repeated  aloud 
after  him  the  words  that  he  uttered,  answering 
them  with  her  fingers.  The  significance,  the 
marvelousness  of  it  all,  was  overwhelming.  I 
doubt  if  the  world  has  ever  seen  a  greater  tri- 
umph of  education. 

Helen's  teacher  here  brought  to  her  two 
small  tokens,  and  told  her  that  she  might  give 
them  to  Tom  as  keepsakes,  whereat  the  girl 
manifested  a  fresh   enthusiasm   and  eagerness. 


TOMMY     SIKIN<.EK. 


The  first  was  a  tiny  and  delicate  Swiss  chalet, 
carved  in  wood,  which  she  handed  to  him 
with  a  few  words,  explaining  that  it  was  her 
gift  to  him,  and  in  her  zeal  touching  his  hand 
upon  her  own  breast  and  then  upon  his  to  rein- 
force her  meaning.  She  expressed  doubt  as 
to  his  ability  to  discover  the  nature  of  the 
ornament  —  so  sHght  and  elaborate  was  it. 
When  Tom  promptly  pronounced  it  a  "  house," 
adding  further  information  about  the  barn  and 
stairs  and  fence,  her  delight  knew  no  bounds, 
and  she  fairly  trembled  with  pleasure. 
I  While  Tom  proceeded  with  a  minute  exami- 
nation of  his  new  possession,  Helen  sat  impa- 
tiently waiting  to  offer  the  other  gift  —  a  small 
glass  mug  incased  in  sih  er.  She  asked  me  if 
Tom  liked  flowers,  and  suggested  that  he  might 
keep   some   in    this   vessel.       Then,   laughing 


softly,  she  said  that  she  would  give  the  ob- 
ject to  him  upside  down,  so  as  to  puzzle 
him  as  to  its  nature ;  but  Tom  instantly  righted 
it,  and  told  what  it  was,  adding  that  it  was  like 
a  soda-water  glass  from  which  he  had  drunk 
that  afternoon.  Helen  was  mightily  pleased, 
and  laughed  over  Tom's  fondness  for  soda- 
water,  confessing  to  the  same  taste  herself. 

Just  before  farewells  were  spoken,  Helen 
turned  to  the  friend  seated  beside  her,  and  re- 
marked, "  What  a  wonderful  boy  Tom  is !  I 
am  very  proud  of  him.  I  love  him  dearly,  and 
I  hope  he  will  learn  to  love  me."  Who  can 
doubt  his  gratitude  to  her  ?  It  will  be  a  worthy 
study  to  watch  the  developing  friendship  of 
these  two  children,  who  even  now  have  been  , 
drawn  together  so  strangely. 

~Bo^To(st,  tA^s<-;.,  I  r<a  N  &  g  T  i.  pL]_ 
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HELEN  KELLER'S  STUDIES 


Private     Letter     Giving     Her    Own 
Views  of  Her  Work 


The  editor  of  the  Silent  Worker,  a  perl- 
Xllcal  published  at  Newton,  N.  J.,  devoted 
:o  the  Interests  of  deaf  mutes,  having  asked 
elen  Keller  for  an  article  upon  her  meth- 
ds  of  study  in  preparing  for  college,  she 
ecllned  to  write  such  a  paper,  but  sent 
he  editor  the  following: 
o  the  Readers  of  the  Silent  Worker: 
if  I  send  you  my  most  cordial  and  affec- 
tionate greetings;  my  most  sincere  wishes 
tor  a  happy,  restful  vacation. 

Helen  Keller 
My  Dear  Mr.  Jenkins— I  cannot  write  an 
article  for  the  Silent  Worker;  but  I  will 
.tell  you  as  briefly  as  I  can  in  a  letter  what 
I  have  been  doing  since  I  left  the  Cam- 
bridge School  last  I>ecember. 

But,  before  I  begin,  let  me  assure  you 
that  I  am  perfectly  well.  I  was  not  ill 
when  my  mother  removed  me  from  Mr. 
Oilman's  school.  Indeed,  I  have  not  been 
111  enough  to  have  a  physician  for  several 
years — not  since  I  was  quite  a  little  girl. 

My  studies  at  present  consist  of  Greelt, 
Algebra  and  Geometry.  I  pursue  these 
Btudlee  under  the  guidance  of  an  excellent 
tutor,  Mr.  Keith,  assisted  by  Miss  Sullivan. 
Mr.  Keith  comes  out  here  once  a  week  and 
teaches  me  for  three  hours.  He  explains 
What  I  did  not  understand  In  the  previous 
lesson,  ELsslgns  new  work  and  takes  the 
Oreek  exercises,  which  I  have  written  dur- 
tog  the  week  on  my  Greek  typewriter,  home 
with  him,  corrects  them  fully  and  clearly, 
and  returns  them  to  mo.  In  this  way  my 
preparation  for  college  has  gone  on  unin- 
terruptedly. I  find  it  much  easier  and 
pleasanter  to  be  taught  by  myself  than  to 
receive  Instruction  in  classes.  There  is  no 
hurry,  no  confusion.  My  teacher  has 
plenty  of  time  to  explain  what  I  do  not  un- 
derstand; so  I  get  on  faster,  and  do  better 
work  than  I  ever  did  in  school.  I  still  find 
more    difficulty    in    mastering    problems    in 


mathematics  than  I  do  In  any  other  of 
my  studies.  But  I  am  not  discouraged.  I 
am  going  to  conquer  them,  and  right  soon, 
too! 

In  Greek  I  have  practically  finished  the 
grammar,  and  am  now  reading  the  "Anab- 
asis," and  shall  soon  begin  the  "Iliad." 
I  admire  Greek  very  much  indeed.  It  is 
easier  to  read  than  Latin,  I  think,  and 
much  more  spontaneous  and  beautiful.  I 
wish  algebra  and  geometry  were  only  half 
as  easy  for  me  as  languages  and  litera- 
ture! But  somehow  I  cannot  maJte  myself 
care  very  much  whether  two  and  two 
make  four  or  five,  or  whether  two  lines 
drawn  from  the  extremities  of  the  base  of 
an  Isosceles  triangle  are  equal  or  not.  I 
cannot  see  that  the  knowledge  of  these 
facts  makes  life  any  sweeter  or  nobler! 

On  the  other  hand,  each  language  I 
learn  reveals  a  new  world  to  me.  If  I  sit 
down  to  study  my  "JEneld,"  new  thoughts, 
new  ideas,  new  aspirations  flash  out  from 
the  Latin  words  with  almost  the  same 
vividness  and  freshness  they  did  when  the 
meaning  of  my  own  beautiful  language  flrst 
dawned  upon  my  Imprisoned  soul. 

Perhaps  It  may  Interest  your  readers  to 
know  that  I  spend  as  much  time  as  pos- 
sible in  the  open  air.  I  take  a  little  walk 
every  mornlg  before  I  begin  work.  It  is 
my  morning  hymn,  the  key-note  of  my  day. 
And  most  every  pleasant  day,  when  my  les- 
sons are  learned,  I  go  wandering  into  the 
woods  with  a  dear  little  friend  in  search 
of  sheltered  nooks,  where  wild  flowers  love 
to  grow.  Sometimes  we  follow  a  little  brook 
through  field  and  meadow,  finding  new 
treasures  at  every  step — not  only  of  flower 
and  grass,  but  of  thought  and  sweet  ex- 
perience also. 

As  to  plans,  I  have  but  one,  and  that  Is 
to  take  my  final  examinations  for  college 
a  year  from  now.  Of  course  It  in  my  fer- 
vent wish  and  earnest  determination  to 
pass  them  with  credit  for  my  teachers' 
sake  as  well  as  my  own.  Further  than 
this  T  have  not  trlod  to  look  int.-  the  fu- 
ture; the  present  la  so  rich  in  all  that 
makes  life  sweet  and  happy,  I  have  no 
time  for  dreaming  dreams  or  building  air- 
castles.    Sincerely  yours, 

Helen  Keller 

Wrentham,   Mass.,   May  25. 


r.  Weston  Jenkt-ns: 

Dear  Sir— The  foregoing  letter  from  Miss 
elen  Keller  must  so  far  surpass  In  Inter- 
t  to  your  readers  anything  that  I  can 
rite  that  I  have  hesitated  about  adding 
anything  to  It.  Some  details,  however, 
may  enhance  the  value  of  her  general  state- 

rent  about  her  studies. 
Miss  Keller  began  work  with  me  about 
four  months  ago.  In  Greek  she  already 
knew  well  the  first  and  second  declensions 
of  nouns  and  adjectives  and  the  Indica- 
tive mood  of  verbs  in  o;  and  had  trans- 
lated very  simple  short  sentences  from 
Greek  Into  English  and  from  English  into 
Greek.  During  the  four  months  of  Greek 
under  my  direction,  she  has  mastered  with 
■absolute  precision  all  the  varied  forms  of 
|A.ttlc  Greek  Inflection,  including  about  150 
Rrerbs,  classified  according  to  seeming  Ir- 
IVegularltles,  and  all  the  Intricacies  of 
Greek  Syntax  needed  for  ease  and  rapidity 
of  power  of  translation.  She  has  perfect 
control  of  fifteen  hundred  common  Greek 
words,  which  she  knows  not  merely  as 
Isolated  facts,  but  as  organisms  growing 
from  root  or  stem  with  significant  suffixes 
p.nd  prefixes.  In  other  words,  she  has 
systematically  studied  the  principles  of 
•derivation  and  formation  and  affinity  of 
words. 

r  In  doing  this  she  has  translated  and 
iwrltten  out  for  me  with  her  typewriter 
jabout  one  thousand  sentences,  Greek  Into 
English,  and  six  hundred  sentences  Eng- 
Ish  Into  Greek,  many  being  long  and  Intrl- 
ate.  She  hets  translated  about  ten  pages 
f  simplified  "Anabasis"  and  begun  the 
"First  Book  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis." 
[Her  progress  here  will  be  very  rapid,  be- 
icause  her  equipment  is  strong  in  accurate 
'knowledge  or  forms.  In  clear  appreciation 
Of  constructions  and  Idioms,  in  ample  and 
workable  vocabulary,  and  in  correct 
methods  of  study. 

'  She  takes  delight  In  analyzing  words,  in 
[tracing  the  development  of  their  mean- 
•Ings,  and  In  detecting  their  afiinitles.  In 
[translating  she  places  the  minimum  de- 
pendence on  the  dictionary;  for  very  often, 
by  derivation,  or  by  Inference  from  the 
context,  she  judges,  within  the  limitations 
of  the  grammatical  structure,  the  mean- 
ing of  new  words.  Notes  and  helps  in  ad- 
'Vance  of  her  own  strenuous  efforts  at  In- 
terpretation,  she  spurns. 

In  a  very  short  time  she  will  be  reading 
Homer   with   delight. 

When  I  first  inquired  Into  Miss  Keller's 
condition  In  Algebra,  I  found  her  prepara- 
tion for  doing  that  part  of  the  subject 
with    which    she    was    then    deaang     alto- 


gether euperflclal.  Accordingly  I  eopl«fd 
Socrates,  and  proceeded  on  the  assump- 
tion that  she  knew  nothing,  to  the  end 
that  she  might  know  something.  I  aimed 
at  giving  her  such  mathematical  concep- 
tions, such  accuracy  in  methods  and  such 
mental  grasp  as  would  Improve  her  mind 
and  bring  some  pleasure  in  the  work. 
Especially  I  experimented  to  learn  how  rar 
I  could  rely  on  her  doing  without  raised 
type,  how  far  she  could  carry  In  her  mind 
algebraic  language,  and  perform  In  her 
mind  varied  changes  in  algebraic-  pro- 
cesses.^ She  has  succeeded  m^-rvellously. 
Long  and  Involved  changes  and  combina- 
tions she  handles  with  accuracy  and  ease. 

The  following  example  she  did  yesterday 
mentally,  without  external  help,  after  It 
was  communicated  to  her  by  sign  lan- 
guage : 

a b  a b  (a b)  (x  +  v) 


X  (a b)  V  <a  +  b  x  v  (a  +  b) 

In  this  example  the  mind  had  to  rotaln 
its  grasp  of  the  terms,  as  It  was  perform- 
ing, in  proper  succession,  seven  or  eight 
steps;  then,  taking  up  eight  new-found 
terms,  had  to  combine  them  in  pairs,  factor 
tho  result,  and  then  cancel  between  numer- 
ator and  denominator. 

In  four  months  more,  I  am  confident,  she 
could,  with  lessons  only  once  a  week, 
master  the  whole  of  those  parts  of  algebra 
required  for  admission  to  Harvard  College. 
Already  the  foundations  have  been  laid  and 
enough  of  the  superstructure  raised  to 
assure  tho  harmpnlous  and  perfect  comple- 
tion of  the  work. 

In  geometry  It  seemed  to  mo  necessary 
not  only  to  begin  anew,  but  even  to  undo. 
Starting  with  very  elementary  concepts 
about  space,  points,  lines,  angles  etc.,  we 
have  traversed  carefully  the  matter  usually 
contained  in  the  first  book  of  plane  geom- 
etry', together  with  many  "originals."  I 
have  forbidden  the  doing  of  any  proposi- 
tion by  memorizing  what  has  been  told  her. 
She  has  been  taught  to  work  out  originally 
everything  possible.  For  instance,  all  the 
theorems  about  quadrilaterals  were  rea^- 
Boned  out  carefully  by  her  In  my  presence, 
her  previous  reading  having  been  only  the 
nece^sarj'   definitions. 

Although  her  geometry  has  given  us 
more  trouble  than  any  other  subject,  she 
nas  shown  herself  able  to  do  the  work  in 
tho  proper  methods  and  spirit.  And  I  have 
no  doubt  that  before  long  she  will  revise 
her  estimate  of  the  value  of  mathematical 
studies.     Truly  yours, 

Mebton  S,  Keith 

46  Irving  street.  Cambridge,  Mass. 


The 

Mentor. 
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Question  Between  Train- 
ing and  Genius. 


A 


FOOL  can  cast  a  stone  into 
the  sea,  but  a  hundred  wise 
men  cannot  get  it  out."  The  force 
of  this  Russian  proverb  is  illustrated 
in  the  following  paragraph  which 
was  taken  from  an  educational  jour- 
nal:  "If  as  much  pains  should  be 
taken  to  educate  the  ordinary  dull 
boy  or  girl  as  has  been  bestowed  upon 
Helen  Keller,  results  quite  as  pro- 
nounced might  be  exhibited." 

Early  in  the  development  of  this 
phenomenal  girl,  when  the  unfold- 
ing of  her  tnind  revealed  truly  tran- 
scendental powers,  the  world 
marveled.  Blind  and  deaf,  yet  she 
saw  and  heard  with  an  appreciation 
finer  and  fuller  than  that  of  the 
majority  of  those  who  can  both 
see  and  hear.  With  less  than  three 
years'  instruction  she  wrote  stories 
beautiful  and  interesting,  verse  that 
wais  touching  and  sweet,  and,  besides 
using  English  with  rare  good  taste, 
she  read  and  wrote  French  quite 
well.  In  all,  Helen  Keller  received 
but  ten  lessons  in  speech,  beginning 
March  26th,  1890.  On  the  19th  of 
the  following  month,  twenty- four 
days  after  receiving    her  first  lesson 
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with  Miss  Fuller,  she  is  said  to  have 
given  orally  an  account  eft"  a  visit 
she  had  made  to  Dr.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes. 

Was  this  entirely  the  result  of 
training?  Enthusiastic  friends,  with- 
out thinking  what  the  effect  of  their 
words  might  be,  said,  "yes."  This 
answer  has  been  passed  from  one  to 
another  until  press  and  platform 
have  affirmed  it.  The  word  has 
gone  forth.     Caii  it  be  recalled? 

Helen  Adams  Keller  was  born  in 
Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  on  the  27th 
day  of  June,  1880.  On  her  paternal 
side  she  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Cas- 
per Keller,  who  came  to  America  from 
Switzerland,  and  of  Colonel  Alex- 
ander Moore,  who  was  aid-de-carap 
to  Lafayette.  On  her  nfiaternal  side 
her  grandfather  wus  General  Charles 
William  Adams,,  a  distinguished 
lawyer  and  judge;  her  grandmother 
was  Helen  Everett.  An)ong  her 
ancestral     relatives     were      General 


Robert   E.   Lee,    of    Vii 


and 


.,     ^.      ,  .rginia. 
Reverend  Edward  Everett  Hale,   of 
Massachusetts. 

Helen,  until  she  was  eighteen 
months  old,  was  in  full  possession 
of  all  her  faculties.  At  this  age 
she  had  a  serious  illness,  which,  it 
is  thought,  deprived  her  of  sight 
and  hearing,  and  not  until  her 
seventh  year  was  the  course  of  her 
life  diverted  by  formal  instruction. 
She  had  lived,  not  exposed  to 
anger,  seltish  scheming,  duplicity, 
or  deceit,  but  in  a  habitude  of 
thought  which  promoted  the  gen- 
eral growth  of  her  moral  and  in- 
tellectual nature,  and,  helped  by 
what  her  physical  eyes  had  seen,  she 
instilled  that  love  for  the  beautiful 
which  in  later   life  tinds    expression 


in    appreciation    and    enjoyment    of 
the     finer    and     happier    effects    of 
nature    and    all  that    is    harmonious 
and     elevating  in   the    world.      The 
impact  of  mind  and  the   dominating 
force  of  a  new   personality    were    to 
change    conditions    and     influences. 
New  ideas  were  to  invade  the  realm 
in  which    Helen's    tendencies,     pre- 
ferences,   aversions,  and    moods  had 
been    supreme,    and     although    new  ! 
mental  and  moral    habits  were  to  be  ' 
formed,   the    deeper    nature    of    her 
true   self    would    continue    to    grovV 
from  within,   leaving  as  the  greatest ' 
need  of  a  teacher,   the    supplying  of  . 
mental  equipment  from  without. 

Helen  had  profited  thru  heredity, 
her  home  environment  had  been 
good  and  the  germ  in  the  child's 
nature  contained  within  itself  the 
powers  which  her  after  education 
helped  to  put  into  activity.  Children 
are  all  possessed  of  certain  innate 
abilities,  the  development  of  which 
is  their  education.  That  these  vary 
in  individuals  is  but  a  consequence 
of  the  law  of  reproduction,  for  they 
depend  on  physical  conditions  to 
establish  their  number  and  degree. 
We  all  know  how  boys  and  girls  are 
sent  to  school,  not  tliat  they  may  be 
trained  in  one  direction,  but  for  a 
general  mental  unfolding.  We 
know,  too,  as  they  mature  in  years, 
how  life  vocations  are  thought  of  | 
and  how  they  are  selected.  _  It  is  i 
not  always  because  of  special  fitness 
that  a  boy  matriculates  in  a  medical 
college.  He  might  have  been  a 
lawyer,  a  merchant,  a  farmer,  had 
circumstances  or  his  preferences 
connected  him  with  such  a  work; 
yet  while  pleading  at  the  bar,  driv- 
ing a  sharp  bargain,  or  holding  the 
handle  of  a  plow,  he  might  have 
failed  to  exercise  his  highest  gift. 
He  might  do  what  the  great  major- 
ity of  men  are  doing — follow  the 
work  they  have  been  trained  for  or 
obliged  to  adopt,  instead  of  the  work 
for  which  nature  iiad  prepared   him. 

When  by  self  effort  or  by  school 
assistance  these  natural  powers  are 
developed  it  is  then  that  the  child 
becomes    precocious    or    the    man   a 


genius.  VVaahingtoii  was  a  great 
commander  because  in  life  he  ex- 
ercised the  military  instincts  with 
which  he  was  endowed.  "Edison 
and  Tesla  are  men  of  genius,  tran- 
scending in  patience,  in  research,  in 
brilliancy  of  insight,  in  super- 
human skill  apparently,  in  adapting 
their  conceptions  of  power  to  the 
needs  of  men.  When  one  realizes 
how  long  the  world  awaited  a  genius 
to  materialize  Franklin's  ideals,  and 
with  Edison  came  Tesia,  giving  us 
the  power  to  warm,  to  light,  to  pro- 
pel our  cars,  with  little  apparent 
machinery  for  doing  any  of  these 
things,  and  then  considers  how 
much  these  men  have  not  had  by 
way  of  ordinary  training,  he  sees 
that  genius  does  indeed  consist  in 
the  power  to  transcend  ordinary 
and  specified  training  and  experi- 
ence. But  the  best  of  all,  by  the 
way  of  illustration  is  the  com- 
parison of  Everett's  great  address 
at  Gettysburg,  which  represented 
everything  that  art,  training,  ex- 
perience and  grace  could  do  to 
fashion  a  model  literary  and  ora- 
torical production,  with  its  com- 
panion piece — on  that  occasion — 
Lincoln's  'speech,''  a  tiash  of  genius 
that  will  be  on  the  tongue  of  the 
school  boy  and  the  patriot  as  long 
as  this  Union  shall  endure.  Did 
Lincoln  learn  oratory?  Was  it  train- 
ing or  experience  that  Hashed  forth 
that  speech?  Is  it  anything  against 
Abraham  Lincoln  thai  he  lacked 
classical  inheritance,  educational 
opportunity,  platform  experience 
and  personal  grace?  Is  it  not  rather 
the  highest  tribute  to  his  genius, 
which  transcended  all  ordinary  and 
specified  bounds  and  power?  There 
can  be  but  one  answer." 

A  child  is  born  into  the  world  with 
its  faculties  given  to  it  once  for  all. 
No  power  can  be  put  into  it  which  is 
not  there  already.  Leslie's  Weekly 
brings  to  public  attention  little 
Mildred  Estelle  Bryan,  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Bryan,  of  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  who  was  two  years  old  on 
!the  28th  of  last  November.  "She 
Isings    all     the     popular     songs,   in- 


eluding  'Peek-a-boo,'  'Coal-black 
Lady,'  'Hot  Time,'  and  so  on. 
She  began  to  sing  intelligently  and 
intelligibly  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
months,  and  now  sings  anythinpf 
that  she  hears.  She  does  not  merely 
hum  the  songs  in  a  disjointed  man- 
ner, but  speaks  the  words  as  clearly 
as  a  grown  person,  and  carries  the 
tune  perfectly.  She  will  sound  any 
note  on  the  piano  within  her  reach 
when  the  instrument  is  touched,  and 
sounds  it  clearly  and  distinctly. "  To 
what  teacher  could  the  credit  be 
given  for  training  this  little  girl  to 
do  what  not  one  in  twenty  thousand 
of  her  age  could  do? 

After  having  been  under  instruc- 
tion not  more  than  eighteen  months, 
Helen  Keller,  who  at  the  time  was 
eight  years  old,  and  a  child  without 
language  except  what  she  had  ac- 
quired since  her  teacher  came  to  her, 
spent  the  summer  of  1888  with  a 
friend  in  Brewster,  Mass.  During 
her  stay  there  it  was  customary  for 
those  who  had  the  matter  in  charge 
to  entertain  Helen  at  times  with 
interesting  stories.  Among  others 
it  is  thought  that  "Frost  Fairies," 
by  Margaret  T.  Canby,  was  spelled 
to  her.  There  was  nothing  about  it 
demanding  special  attention,  and  it 
could  not  be  remembered  whether 
the  story  had  been  presented  in 
parts  or  that  Helen  had  been  told  it 
at  all.  Yet,  unimportant  as  it  all 
had  seemed,  this  deaf,  speechless, 
sightless  girl  had  taken  that  story 
in,  and  without  further  reference  to 
it,  reproduced  it  four  years  later. 
Huxlej'  says:  "Genius,  to  my  mind, 
means  innate  capacity  of  any  kind 
above  the  average  mental  level." 
Was  this  superior  innate  capacity,  or 
was  it  the  result  of  eighteen  months 
training? 

In  order  that  the  value  of  this 
circumstance  may  be  more  fully  set 
forth,  not  only  as  indicating  intense 
susceptibility,  but  as  demonstrating 
a  remarkable  power  of  sub-conscious 
memory,  the  original  story,  "Frost 
Fairies,"  and  Helen's  close  reproduc- 
tion, "The  Frost  King,"  are  here- 
with presented  for  comparison : 


The  FruHt   KIne- 

KY    HELEN    A.     KEL1,KK. 

"Kitifj  Frost  lives  in  a  beautiful 
palace,  far  to  the  north,  in  the  land 
of  perpetual  snow.  The  palace, 
which  is  magnificent  beyond  de- 
scription, was  built  centuries  ago,  in 
the  reign  of  King  Glacier.  At  a 
little  distance  from  the  palace  we 
might  easily  mistake  it  for  a  moun- 
tain whose  peaks  were  mounting 
heavenward  to  receive  the  last  kiss 
of  the  departing  day.  But  on  nearer 
approach  we  should  discover  our 
error.  What  we  had  supposed  to  be 
peaks  were  in  reality  a  thousand 
glittering  spires.  Nothing  could  be 
more  beautiful  than  the  architecture 
of  this  ice-palace.  The  walls  were 
curiously  constructed  of  massive 
blocks  of  ice  which  terminate  in 
cliff-like  towers.  The  entrance  to 
the  palace  is  at  the  end  of  an  arched 
recess  and  it  is  guarded  night  and 
day  by  twelve  soldierly  looking 
white  bears. 

"But  children,  you  must  make 
King  Frost  a  visit  the  very  first 
opportunity  you  have,  and  see  for 
yourselves  this  wonderful  palace. 
The  old  king  will  welcome  you 
kindly,  for  he  loves  children,  and  it 
is  his  chief  delight  to  give  them 
pleasure. 

"You  must  know  that  King 
Frost,  like  alJ  other  kings,  has  great 
treasures  of  gold  and  precious  stones; 
but  as  he  is  a  generous  old  monarch 
he  endeavors  to  make  right  use  of 
his  riches.  So  wherever  he  goes  he 
does  many  wonderful  works;  he 
builds  bridges  over  every  stream,  as 
transparent  as  glass,  but  often  as 
strong  as  iron  ;  he  shakes  the  forest 
trees  until  the  ripe  nuts  fall  into  the 
laps  of  laughing  children;  he  puts 
the  flowers  to  sleep  with  one  touch 
of  his  hand;  then,  lest  we  should 
mourn  for  the  bright  faces  of  the 
flowers,  he  paints  the  leaves  with 
gold  and  crimson  and  emerald,  and 
when  his  task  is  done  the  trees  are 
beautiful  enough  to  comfort  us  for 
the  flight  of  summer.  I  will  tell 
you  how  King  Frost  happened  to 
think  of  painting   the   leaves,  for    it 


is  a  strana^e  story. 

"One    Hay  while  King  Frost    was 
surveying  liia  vast  wealtli  and  think- 
ing   what  good  he  could  do  with  it, 
he    suddenly  bethought    hira  of    his 
jolly     old     neighbor,    Santa    Claus. 
'I    will    send  ray  treasures  to    Santa 
Claus,'    said    the    king    to    himself. 
'He    is  the  very    man  to  dispose    of 
them     satisfactorily,   for  he    knows 
where    the  poor    and  unhappy    live, 
and  his  kind  old  heart  is  always  full 
of  benevolent  plans  for  their   relief.' 
So,  he  called  together  the  merry  lit- 
tle   fairies    of    his    household,    and, 
showing    them    the   jars    and    vases 
containing    his    treasures,    he    bade 
them    carry    them    to  the    palace  of 
Santa  Claus  as  quickly  as  they  could. 
The  fairies  promised  obedience,  and 
Were    off    in  a   twinkling,    dragging 
the    heavy     jars    and     vases     along 
after  them   as    well    as   they    could, 
now  and  then   grurablmg  a  little    at 
having  such  a   bard   task,    for    they 
were     idle     fairies     and     loved     to 
play  better  than  to  work.      After    a 
while  they  came   to  a  great    forest, 
and,  being  tired    and    hungry,  they 
would  rest  a  little  and  look  for   nuts 
before     continuing     their     journey. 
But  thinking    their    treasure    might 
be  stolen  from  them,    they    hid    the 
jars  among   the   thick    green    leaves 
of  the  various  trees  until    they    were 
sure  that  no   one    could    find    them. 
Then    they    began    to  wander    mer- 
rily about  searching  for  nuts,  climb- 
ing trees,  peeping  curiously  into  emp- 
ty birds'  nests  and  playing  hide  and 
seek  from  behind    the    trees.     Now 
these  naughty  fairies  were   so    busy 
and  so  merry  over   their   frolic    that 
they  forgot  all    about    their    errand 
and  their  master's   command    to    go 
quickly,     but    soon     they    found   to 
their    dismay    why    they    had    been 
bidden  to  hasten,  for  although    they 
had,  as  they   supposed,    hidden    the 
treasure  so  carefully,  yet  the   bright 
eyes  of  King  Sun  had  spied  out    the 
jars    among    the    leaves,  and    as    he 
and  King  Frost    could    never    asfree 
as  to  what  was  the  best  way  of  ben- 
efiting the  world,  he  was   very   glad 
of  a  good  opportunity  of   playing    a  ' 


joke  upon  his  rather  sharp  rival. 
King  Sun  laughed  softly  to  himself 
when  the  delicate  jars  began  to 
crack  and  break.  At  length  every 
jar  and  vase  was  cracked  or  broken 
and  the  precious  stones  they  contain- 
ed were  melting,  too,  and  running 
in  little  streams  over  the  trees  and 
bushes  of  the  forest. 

"Still  the  idle  fairies  did  not  no- 
tice what  was  happening,  for  they 
were  down  on  the  grass,  and  the 
wonderful  shower  of  treasure  was  a 
long  time  in  reaching  them;  but  at 
last  they  plainly  heard  the  tinkling  of 
many  drops  falling  like  rain  through 
the  forest  and  sliding  from  leaf  to 
leaf  until  they  reached  the  little 
bushes  by  their  side,  when  to  their 
astonishment  they  discovered  that 
the  rain-drops  were  melted  rubies 
which  hardened  on  the  leaves  and 
turned  them  to  crimson  and  gold  in 
a  moment.  Then  looking  around 
more  closely  they  saw  that  much  of 
the  treasure  was  already  melted,  for 
the  oaks  and  maples  were  arrayed 
in  gorgeous  dresses  of  gold  and 
crimson  and  emerald.  It  was  very 
beautiful,  but  the  disobedient  fairies 
were  too  frightened  to  notice  the 
beauty  of  the  trees.  They  were 
afraid  that  King  Frost  would  c'ome 
and  punish  them.  So  they  hid  them- 
selves among  the  bushes  and  waited 
silently  for  something  to  happen. 
Their  fears   were   well   founded,  for 

their  lone  absence  had  alarmed    the 
I  king  and  he  mounted    North    Wind 

and  went  out  in  search  of  his  tardy 
couriers.  Of  course  he  had  not 
gone  far  when  he  noticed  the  bright- 
ness of  the  leaves,  and  he  quickly 
guessed  the  cause  when  he  saw  the 
broken  jars  from  which  the  treas- 
ure was  still  dropping.  At  first 
King  Frost  was  very  angry  and  the 
fairies  trembled  and  crouched  lower 
in  their  hiding  places,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  might  have  happened  to 
them  if  just  then  a  party  of  girls  and 
boys  had  not  entered  the  wood. 
When  the  children  saw  the  trees  all 
aglow  with  brilliant  colors  tliey  clap- 
ped their  hands  and  shouted  for  joy 
and  immediately  began  to  pick  great 


bunubes  to  take  borne.  ''I'he  leaves 
are  as  lovely  as  the  flowers!'  cried 
tbey,  in  tbeir  delight.  Their  pleas- 
ure banished  the  anger  in  the  King's 
heart  and  the  frown  from  bis  brow 
and  he,  too,  began  to  admire  the 
painted  trees.  He  said  to  himself, 
'My  treasures  are  not  wasted  if 
they  make  little  children  happy. 
My  fairies  and  my  fiery  enemy  have 
taught  me  a  new  way  of  doing 
good.'  When  the  fairies  heard  this 
they  were  greatly  ralieved  and  came 
forth  from  their  hiding  places, 
confessed  their  fault  and  asked 
their  master's  forgiveness.  Ever 
since  that  time  it  has  been  King 
Frost's  great  delight  to  paint  the 
leaves  with  the  glowing  colors  we 
see  in  the  autumn,  and  if  they  are 
not  covered  with  gold  and  precious 
stones  I  cannot  imagine  what  makes 
tbeni  so  bright,  can  you?" 


The  Frost    Fairies. 

BY  MARGARET  T,    CANBY. 
[Prom  Birdie  and  His  Fairy  Friends.'] 

"King  Frost,  or  Jack  Frost,  as  he 
is  sometimes  called,  lives  in  a  cold 
country,  far  to  the  North  ;  but  every 
year  he  takes  a  journey'  over  the 
world,  in  a  car  of  gojden  clouds 
drawn  by  a  strong  rapid  steed  called 
"North  Wind;"  wherever  he  goes, 
he  does  many  wonderful  things;  he 
builds  bridges  over  every  stream, 
clear  as  glass  in  appearence,  but 
often  as  strong  as  iron ;  he  puts  the 
flowers  and  plants  to  sleep,  by  one 
touch  of  his  hand,  and  they  all  bow 
down,  and  sink  into  the  warm  earth, 
until  spring  returns;  then,  lest  we 
should  grieve  for  the  flowers,  he 
places  at  our  windows  lovely  wreaths 
and  sprays  of  his  white  nothern 
flowers,  or  delicate  little  forests  of 
fairy  pine-trees,  pure  white  and  very 
beautiful.  But  his  most  wonderful 
work  is  the  painting  of  the  trees, 
which  look,  after  his  task  is  done, 
as  if  they  were  covered  with  the 
brightest  layers  of  gold  and  rubies;! 
and  are  beautiful  enough  to  comfort 
us  for  the  flight  of  summer. 

"I  will  tell  you  how  King  Frost 
first  thought  of  this  kind  of  work, 
for  it  is  a  strange  story.     You  must 


know  that  this  king,  like  all  other 
kings,  has  great  treasures  of  gold 
and  precious  stones  in  his  palace; 
but  being  a  good-hearted  old  fellow, 
he  does  not  keep  his  riches  locked 
up  all  the  time,  but  tries  to  do 
good,  and  make  others  happy  with 
them.  He  has  two  neighbors,  who 
live  still  farther  north;  one  is  King 
VV^inter,  a  cross  and  churlish  old 
monarch,  who  is  hard  and  cruel, 
and  delights  in  making  the  poor 
suffer  and  weep;  but  the  other 
neighbor  is  Santa  Claus.  a  fine,  good 
natured,  jolly  old  soul,  who  lives  to 
do  good,  and  who  brings  presents 
to  the  poor,  and  to  nice  little  chil- 
dren at  Christmas. 

"Well,  one  day  King  Frost  was 
trying  to  think  of  some  good  that 
he  could  do  with  his  treasure;  and 
suddenly  he  concluded  to  send  some 
of  it  to  his  kind  neighbor,  Santa 
Claus,  to  buy  presents  of  food  and 
clothing  for  the  poor,  that  they 
might  not  suffer  so  much  when  King 
Winter  went  near  their  homes.  So 
he  called  together  his  merry  little 
fairies  and  showing  them  a  number 
of  jars  and  vases  filled  with  gold  and 
precious  stones,  told  them  to  carry 
those  carefully  to  the  palace  of 
Santa  Claus,  and  give  them  to  him, 
with  the  compliments  ofTCing  Frost. 
'He  will  know  how  to  -make  good 
use  of  the  treasure,'  added  Jack 
Frost ;  then  he  told  the  fairies  not  to 
loiter  by  the  way,  but  to  do  his 
bidding  quickly. 

"The  fairies  promised  obedience, 
and  soon  started  on  their  journey, 
dragging  the  great  glass  jars  and 
vases  along,  as  well  as  they  could, 
and  now  and  then  grumbling  a  little 
at  having  such  hard  work  to  do;  for 
the}'  were  idle  fairies,  and  liked  play 
better  than  work.  At  last  they 
reached  a  great  forest,  and  being 
quite  tired,  they  decided  to  rest  a 
while,  and  look  for  nuts,  before 
going  any  farther.  But  lest  the 
treasure  should  be  stolen  from  them, 
they  bid  the  jars  among  the  thick 
leaves  of  the  forest  trees;  placing 
some  high  up,  near  the  top,  and 
others  in  different  parts  of  the  forest 


trees,    until    they     thought    no  one 
could  tind  them. 

"Then  they  began  to  wander 
about,  and  hunt  for  nuts,  and  climb 
the  trees  to  shake  them  down ;  and 
worked  much  harder  for  their  own 
pleasure  than  they  had  done  for  their 
master's  bidding;  for  it  is  a  strange 
truth  that  fairies  and  children  never 
complain  of  the  toil  and  trouble  they 
take  in  search  of  amusement, although 
they  often  grumble  when  asked  to 
work  for  the  good  of  others. 

"The  frost  fairies  were  so  busy 
and  so  merry  over  their  nutting 
frolic,  that  they  soon  forgot  their 
errand  and  their  King's  command  to 
go  quickly ;  but,  as  they  played  and 
loitered  in  the  forest  until  noon,  they 
found  out  the  reason  why  they  were 
told  to  hasten ;  for  although  they 
had,  as  they  thought,  hidden  the 
treasure  so  carefully,  they  had  not 
secured  it  from  the  power  of  Mr. 
Sun,  who  was  an  enemy  of  Jack 
Frost,  and  delighted  to  undo  his 
work,  and  weaken  him,  whenever  he 
could. 

"His  bright  eyes  found  out  the  jars 
of  treasures  among  the  trees;  and  as 
the  idle  fairies  left  them  there  until 
noon,  at  which  time  Mr.  Sun  is  the 
strongest,  the  delicate  glass  began 
to  melt  and  break;  and  before  long, 
every  jar  and  vase  was  cracked  or 
broken,  and  the  precious  treasures 
they  contained  were  melting  too, 
and  dripping  slowly,  in  streams  of 
gold  and  crimson,  over  the  trees  and 
bushes  of  the  forest. 

"Still,  for  awhile,  the  frost 
fairies  did  not  notice  this  strange 
occurrence,  for  they  were  down  on 
the  grass,  so  far  below  the  tree- 
tops,  that  the  wonderful  shower  of 
treasure  was  a  long  time  in  reach- 
ing them ;  but  at  last  one  t)f  them 
said,  'Hark!  I  believe  it  is  rain- 
ing; I  certainly  hear  the  falling 
drops.'  The  others  laughed,  and 
told  him  that  'it  seldom  rained  when 
the  sun  was  shining;'  but  as  they 
listened,  they  plainly  heard  the 
tinkling  of  many  drops  falling 
through  the  forest,  and  sliding  from 
leaf  to  leaf  until    they    reached    the 


bramble-bushes  beside  them,  when, 
to  their  great  dismay,  they  found 
that  the  rain-drops  were  melted 
rubies,  which  hardened  on  the 
leaves,  and  turned  them  to  bright 
crimson  in  a  moment.  Then,  look- 
ing more  closely  at  the  trees  around, 
they  saw  that  the  treasure  was  all 
melting  away,  and  that  much  of  it 
was  already  spread  over  the  leaves 
of  the  oak-trees  and  maples,  which 
were  shining  with  their  gorgeous 
dress  of  gold  and  bronze,  crimson 
and  emerald.  It  was  very  beauti- 
ful ;  but  the  idle  fairies  were  too 
much  frightened  at  the  mischief 
their  disobedience  had  caused,  to 
admire  the  beauty  of  the  forest, 
and  at  once  tried  to  hide  themselves 
among  the  bushes,  lest  King  Frost 
should  come  and  punish  them. 

"Their  fears  were  well  founded, 
for  their  long  absence  had  alarmed 
the  king,  and  he  had  started  out  to 
look  for  his  tardy  servants,  and  just 
as  they  were  all  hidden,  he  came 
slowly  along,  looking  on  all  sides 
for  the  fairies.  Of  course,  he  soon 
noticed  the  brightness  of  the  leaves, 
and  discovered  the  cause,  too,  when 
he  caught  sight  of  the  broken  jars 
and  vases,  from  which  the  melted 
treasure  was  still  dropping.  And 
when  he  came  to  the  nut-trees,  and 
saw  the  shells  left  by  the  idle  fair- 
ies, and  all  the  traces  of  their  frolic, 
he  knew  exactly  how  they  acted, 
and  that  they  had  disobeyed  him,  by 
playing  and  loitering  on  their  way 
through  the  woods, 

"King  Frost  frowned,  and  looked 
very  angry  at  first,  and  his  fairies 
trembled  for  fear,  and  cowered  still 
lower  in  their  hiding-places;  but 
just'  then  two  little  children  came 
dancing  through  the  wood,  and 
though  they  did  not  see  King  Frost 
or  the  fairies,  they  saw  the  beau- 
tiful color  of  the  leaves,  and  laughed 
with  delight,  and  began  picking 
great  bunches  to  take  to  their 
mother.  'The  leaves  are  as  pretty 
as  flowers,'  said  they ;  and  they  called 
the  golden  leaves,  'buttercups,'  and 
the  red  ones,  'rosea'  and  were  very 
happy  as  they   went  singing  along. 


"Their  pleasure  charmed  away 
King  Frost's  anger,  and  he,  too, 
began  to  admire  the  painted  trees, 
and  at  last  he  said  to  himself,  'My 
treasures  are  not  wasted  if  they 
make  little  children  happy;  I  will 
not  be  offended  at  ray  idle,  thought- 
less fairies,  for  they  have  taught  me 
a  new  way  of  doing  good.'  When 
the  frost  fairies  heard  these  words, 
they  crept,  one  by  one,  from  their 
corners,  and,  kneeling  down  before 
their  mas^ter,  confessed  their  fault, 
and  asked  his  pardon.  He  frowned 
upon  them  for  a  while,  and  scolded 
them  too,  but  he  soon  relented  and 
said,  he  'would  forgive  them  this 
time;  and  would  only  punish  them 
by  making  them  carry  more  treas- 
ure to  the  forest,  and  hide  it  in  the 
trees,  until  all  the  leaves,  with  Mr. 
Sun's  help  were  covered  with  gold 
and  ruby  coath.' 

•  "Then  the  fairies  thanked  him  for 
his  forgiveness,  and  promised  to 
work  very  hard  to  ple9,se  him;  and 
the  good  natured  king  took  them  all 
up  in  his  arms,  and  carried  them 
srfely  home  to  his  palace. 

"From  that  time,  I  suppose,  it 
has  been  a  part  of  Jack  Frost's 
work  to  paint  the  trees  with  the 
glowing  colors  we  see  in  the  autumn  ; 
and  if  they  are  not  covered  with 
gold  and  precious  stones,  I  do  not 
know  how  he  makes  ihem  so  bright; 
do  you?" 

In  January,  1897,  Mr.  Arthur 
Gilman  contributed  an  open  letter  to 
The  Century  Magazine.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  it: 

After  Helen  had  been  three  weeks 
in  school  her  teacher  in  history  ask- 
ed her  to  prepare  a  theme  on  "The 
Qualities  Wltit-h  Make  a  Noble 
Man  and  a  Great  King,"  and  she 
produced  the  followins;: 

WHAT      (QUALITIES      MAKE     A       NOHLE 
MAN    AND     A     r.REAT    KING? 

"A  noble  man  I"  what  do  I  mean 
bv  a  ''noble  man?"  I  certainly  do 
not  mean  a  lUMti  of  liiijii  rank, 
power  or  wealth  as  llie  Romans 
did  ;  l>ui,  to  tnv  mind,  a  noble  maii 
is  he  who  strives  to  attain  that 
whictli  is  imperishable — love.  Love 
is  the  louutain  i>n   wliicli  all  nobilitv 


must  ifNt.  If  a  riiHii  lias  love  in 
bis  heart  il  will  fin<l  its  expression 
in  many  diff«-reiil  qualities,  such  as 
patience,  couiajje,  arid  charity.  He 
is  patriotic,  honest,  and  tirrn;  he 
labors,  not  for  promotion,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  good  which  his  work 
will  brint;  to  those  around  him. 
He  is  a  true  friend,  whom  all  can 
trust,  all  that  is  beautiful  and  good 
calls  forth  his  warm  enthusiasm. 
In  a  word  he  is  always  "valiant  and 
true."  .A  truly  great  king  pos- 
sesses all  these  qualities,  and  many 
others,  which  are  necessary  in  the 
discbargement  of  his  many  arduous 
duties.  He  will  be  self-controlled, 
clear-headed,  and  quick  to  perceive 
the. right  thing  to  be  done,  and  the 
best  way  of  doing  it.  He  will  be 
strong,  honorable  and  just;  will  re- 
spect all  the  sacred  things  of  life, 
such  as  liberl}',  property  and  educa- 
tion ;  and  he  will  encourage  the 
pursuits  of  peace — science,  art, 
literature,  agriculture  and  so  forth. 
When  he  fights,  it  will  be  to  defend 
his  country  against  its  foes,  not  for 
the    sake  of  conquest  or    vengeance. 

In  short,    be  will  be    "like  unto    the 
King  of  kings." 

Such  a  man,  and  such  a  king  was 
King  Alfred  of  England.  He  did 
not  seek  his  own  glory  or  fame;  he 
had  but  one  ambition,  and  that  was 
to  leave  his  people  better  and  hap- 
pier than  he  found  them.  After 
having  driven  out  the  Danes,  who 
had  for  many  years  been  ravaging 
and  plundering  the  country,  he 
first. gathered  the  wisest,  best  men 
from  all  parts  of  his  dominion 
around  him,  and  then  he  set  to 
work  patiently  to  establish  law, 
justice  and  order  in  the  land.  He 
rebuilt  the  old  monasteries,  and 
founded  new  ones,  so  that  the 
people  might  learn  to  read  and 
write,  and  i^ain  useful  knowledge; 
he  iiimself  translated  some  of  the 
best  books  he  could  find  from  Latin 
into  English.  Conaequenth'  history 
tells  us  that  he  was  the  best  and 
most  beloved  king  Ensriand  ever 
bad. 

Perliaps  this  is  not  a  remarkable 
theme;  but  when  we  remember  that 
it  was  written  with  a  type-writer  by 
one  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  who 
could  not  see  what  she  was  doing, 
who  could  not  look  back  to  recall 
the  construction  of  a  former  sen- 
tence or  phrase,  who  had  never 
heard  her  teacher's  voice,  or  when 
one  thinks  of  one's  self  trying  to  do 


such  a  Feat  blindfolded,  it  takes  on 
a  diflfereiit  appearance.  The  punc- 
tuation alone  is  far  better  than  that 
of  most  adults  who  have  their  eyes 
and  ears,  and  who  have  enjoyed 
many  years  of  instruction.  S<>  far 
as  I  can  observe,  there  is  but  one 
slip.  In  the  second  paragraph,  be- 
tweeti  the  words  "first"  and  "gath- 
ered," tlie  period  key  seems  to  have 
been  struck  instead  of  the  space  key 
near  l)y  it;  but  this  many  a  seeing 
typewriter  might  do. 

The  day  before  the  theme  about 
King  Alfred  was  written,  Helen's 
teacher  of  English  aske<1  her  to 
write  a  paper  on  "The  Character  of 
R(»salind,"  and  the  following  was 
tbe  result: 

CHARACTER  OF   ROSALIND. 

What  first  strikes  us  in  Rosa- 
lind's character  is  its  buoyance.  As 
soon  as  she  begins  to  speak,  we 
know  that  she  is  young,  fair,  and 
lovable.  When  we  first  meet  her, 
she  is  grieving  over  the  banishment 
of  her  father;  but  on  being  chided 
by  her  cousin,  Celia,  for  her  sadness 
we  see  how  quickly  she  locks  up  her 
sorrow  in  her  heart,  and  tries  to  be 
happy  because  Celia  is  happy.  Sio 
when  we  hear  her  merry  laugh,  and 
listen  to  her  bright  conversation,  we 
do  not  imagine  for  a  moment  xhat 
she  has  forgotten  her  sorrow;  we 
know  she  is  unselfishly  trying  to  do 
her  duty  by  her  cousin.  And  when 
we  see  the  smile  fade  from  her  sweet 
face,  and  the  light  from  her  eyes,  be- 
cause a  fellow  creature  is  in  trouble, 
we  are  not  surprised.  We  feel  that 
we  have  known  all  along  that  her 
nature  was  tender  and    sympathetic. 

Rosalind's  impulses,  her  petulance, 
her  tenderness  and  her  courageous 
defence  of  her  father  seem  perfectly 
natural,  and  true  to  life;  but  it  is 
very  hard  to  put  into  words  ray 
idea  of  her  character.  It  seems 
almost  as  if  it  would  loose  some  of 
its  beauty  and  womanliness,  if  I 
tried  to  analyse  it,  just  as  we  loose 
a  beautiful  flower  when  we  pull  it  to 
pieces  to  see  how  many  stamens  it 
has.  Many  beautiful  traits  are 
wonderfully  blended  in  her  charac- 
ter, and  we  cannot  help  loving  the 
vivacious,  affectionate  and  charm- 
ing Rosalind, 

In  this  school-girl's  theme  the 
teacher  found  but  one  word  to  mark. 
That    was    "buoyance"     instead    of 


"buoyancy";  and  this  shows  a  trarf 
of  Helen's  style,  for  she  is  apt  some- 
times to  use  a  word  in  an  unusual 
form  or  sense  which  she  has  met  in 
her  reading." 

It  is  commonly  recognized  that 
the  business  of  education  is  to  devel- 
op the  conscious  self,  or  to  prepare 
children  for  useful  and  honorable 
lives;  to  admire  the  beautiful,  to 
I  appreciate  character  and  its  attrib- 
utes— honor,  honesty,  and  justice. 
While  standards  have  varied,  society 
has  ever  appreciated  the  necessity 
of  education.  Public  and  private 
schools  have  been  maintained,  and  to 
their  existence,  past  and  present, 
we  undoubtedly  owe  much  of  our 
popular  enlightenment  and  our  coun- 
try's greatness. 

But  there  is  another  source  One 
upon  which  the  schools  themselves 
depend  for  success;  one  which  help- 
ed to  free  and  then  to  save  our 
nation;  one  which  has  made  us  in- 
vincible in  war  and  unequalled  in 
peace.  It  is  what  we  are — the  in- 
dividual— each  one  moving  in  his 
I  own  cycle,  working  out  his  own 
'destiny  and  adding  laurels  to  the 
national  crown  of  liberty. 

The  school  did  not  make  Mozart, 
for  his  musical  talent  was  revealed 
at  tliree  years  of  age;  between  four 
and  six  he  composed  pieces  with  ex- 
pertness.  Southey  wrote  verses  be- 
fore he  w;is  eight  years  of  age. 
Longfellow  wrote  his  first  poem  at 
twelve.  Irving  was  withdrawn 
from  school  at  sixteen,  an  un- 
protni-^ing  pupil,  a  hoy  indifferent 
to  education,  but  eagerly  interested 
in  reading.  Whittier,  who  had 
little  knowledge  of  liooks,  and  was 
never  out  of  New  England  but  once, 
and  then  only  as  far  as  Philadelphia, 
a  man  who  traveled  little  in  New 
England,  wrote  the  one  poem  that 
creates  in  verse  a  distinctive  bit  of 
Anurican  life.  "Snowbound"  has 
no  peer.  Of  how  much  help  had 
a  tea''.her  been  to  Bryant  when  at 
sixteen  months  old  he  learned  the 
alphabet,  or  to  his  brother  Austin, 
who,    we    are    told,   read    the   Bible 


through  before  he  had  completed 
his  fourth  year?  Nothing  that  had 
come  through  the  consciousness  of 
Bryant  had  penetrated  deep  enough 
into  his  nature  to  prepare  him  at 
nineteen  years  of  age  for  the  pro- 
duction of  "Thanatopsis."  And 
what  had  school  or  teaching  done 
for  George  Stephenson  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write  at  seventeen? 
What  forced  these  men  to  the  front? 
My  answer  is  that  it  is  the  same  in- 
definable something  which  has  made 
Helen  Keller  what  she  is.  It  is  a 
sublimated  essence;  something  quite 
apart  from  and  higher  than  the  in- , 
telligence  of  their  physical  beings. 

It  is  that  same  thing  in  Coleridge 
which  the  world  admires.  It  is  not 
the  man,  who  was  so  vascillating, 
weak  and  erring.  Good  men  and 
women  condemn  the  treatment  he 
accorded  his  family.  They  see  him 
an  opium  fiend  and  then  a  subject 
of  charity.  They  note  his  declining 
years,  his  changes  in  religion  and  in 
life  and  with  Carlyle  they  agree 
that  he  was  "a  heavy-laden,  high- 
aspiring,  and  surely  much-suffering 
man."  But  in  reading  "The  An-  ' 
cient  Mariner,"  "Christabel,"  "Gen- 
evieve," or  the  finest  of  his  other 
poems,  the  man  is  forgotten  in  the 
brightness  of  his  genius. 

At  seven  years  of  age,  after  one 
month's  instruction,  Helen's  teacher 
reported  that  she  did  not  confine 
herself  strictly  to  the  use  of  words  of 
which  Helen  knew  the  full  nieaning; 
that  many  words  were  given  to 
her  in  sentences  without  any  fur- 
ther explanation  than  was  con- 
veyed to  her  by  their  connection 
with  those  words  which  she  did 
know;  that  she  adopted  their  use, 
often  without  inquiry;  and  that 
many  words  were  used  in  long  sen- 
tences, of  which  she  did  not  under- 
stand the  meaning,  except  as  they 
were  explained  by  the  connection 
with  others. 

One  might    saj'    with    Dr.  Howe,  ' 
"Here  is  a  human  soul  shut  up  in    a 
dark,  silent  cell;  ail    the   avenues  to 
it  are  closed,    except  that    of    touch 
and  it  would  seem  that  it  must  be  a 


blank."  But  how  wrong  in  this  in- 
stance! There  was  not  a  void  of 
1  cons<Moiisness,  nor  was  there  a  lack 
in  the  ability  to  absorb  and  to  as- 
similate. But  by  what  process  did 
she  do  this?  Socrates  says  that  poets 
create,  not  by  reflection,  but  V»y 
natural  instinct.  Voltaire  said  iti 
a  letter  to  Diderot  that  all  mani- 
festations of  genius  are  effects  of 
instinct.  So  with  Helen,  she  seems 
to  have  reached  results  without  fol- 
lowing in  any  appreciable  degree 
the  processes  of  sense  or  thought  to 
which  ordinary  children  are  limited. 
She  sensed  words  instinctively  and 
to  her  language  mirrored  the  intri- 
cate beauties  of  the  heavens  and  of 
the  earth  with  such  vividness  that 
as  she  says,  she  "could  see  the  for- 
est monarchs  bend  their  proud 
forms  to  listen  to  the  little  children 
of  the  woodlands  whispering  their 
secrets." 

Helen's  wonderful  attainments 
have  made  skeptics  of  the  credulous. 
What  she  has  done  has  been  of  such 
an  extraordinary  character  that 
many  have  murmured  their  disbe- 
lief, while  others  have  openly 
charged  her  friends  with  deception. 
Those  who  look  upon  this  girl 
as  but  simply  a  very  bright  and 
well  tutored  child,  have  reasons  for 
doubting;  but  those  who  have 
watched  her  progress  at  Tuscumbia, 
at  Boston,  at  New  York,  at  the 
Arthur  Gilman  School  and  at  Wren- 
tham,  have  confidence  in  her  great 
and  unusual  powers. 

How  she  is  looked  upon  in  Germ- 
any can  best  be  told  by  quoting 
from  an  article  by  G.  Riemann,  a 
translation  of  which  appeared  in 
the  Silent  Hoosier: 

"Three  years  after  the  beginning 
of  her  education,  at  the  age  of  ten 
years,  she  learned  speech,  and  since 
that  time  she  speaks  altogether, 
distinctly,  by  word  of  mouth.  In 
one  talk  that  she  had  with  Dr. 
Holmes,  speaking  aloud,  'her  teach- 
er failed  to  understand  only  four 
words.'  How  many  Mr.  Holmes 
did  not  understand  was,  fortunately, 
not   told.      'She  is    also  able  to  read 


the  words  from  the  mouths  of  other 
people  through  the  motion  of  the 
lips,  and  that  rendered  much  easier 
her  intercourse  with  the  outer  world.' 

"This  is  such  a  strong  exaggera- 
tion that  it  is  actually  painful.  It 
is  possible,  truly,  for  her  to  com- 
prehend single  sounds,  and  perhaps 
also  single  words,  but  it  is  simply 
ridiculous  to  make  it  appear  that 
this  ability  in  the  comprehension  of 
words  will  be  the  means  of  enlight- 
ening her  concerning  the  move- 
ments of  the  outer  world.  Helen  is 
credited  with  the  following:  'I 
bring  the  winter  to  my  home  in  the 
charming  South.'  'My  life  is  full 
of  rapture;  every  day  brings  me  a 
new  friend,  a  new  proof  of  love 
from  friends  from  afar,  untib  I,  in 
the  fullness  of  my  heart,  cry  out, 
"Love  is  everything,  and  God  is 
love."  '  Is  this  independent  work, 
or  phrases  that  have  been  thorough- 
ly taught  before?  With  deaf-mutes 
with  four  senses  one  does  tiot  come 
to  such  heights  of  language  and  per- 
ception in  so  short  a  time,  even  in 
the  most  advantageous  circumstan- 
ces. That  I  stand  before  this  state- 
ment with  great  doubt  will  be  under- 
stood by  every  teacher  of  the  deaf, 
for  what  is  acquired  by  a  deaf-mute 
exceedingly  seldom,  and  then  in  a 
much  longer  time,  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  a  deaf-mute  and  blind  child 
in  live  or  six  years.  It  is  as  if  to  say 
that  in  her  progress  for  a  certain 
time,  deafness  and  blindness  have 
created  a  better  condition." 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to 
Germany  to  find  those  who  refuse 
to  give  credence  to  the  reports  of 
Helen's  development.  Right  here 
among  us  there  are  many  who  claim 
that  much  which  has  been  accred- 
ited to  Helen  lacks  proper  confirma- 
tion. It  is  not  surprising  that  such 
doubts  are  entertained ;  it  would  be 
more  surprising  should  they  not  ex- 
ist. What  Helen  has  done  has  so 
supassed  what  might  be  expected 
even  of  bright  hearing  and  speaking 
children,  that  society',  never  having 
considered  such  a  remarkable  case, 
was  not  ready,  and  has  not  yet  been 
fully  prepared  for  this  one. 


It  is  well  known  that  the  average 
man  cannot  command  great  public 
attention.  He  is  not  the  kind  that 
is  talked  about.  It  must  be  a  man 
who  accomplishes  something  bril- 
liant, great,  or  startling;  one  who 
does  something  more  or  greater 
than  other  men  can  do,  and  then 
only  in  proportion  as  he  excells  in 
what   he   does  that  is  extraordinary 

TOill  hp  bpr.ome  famous. 
If  Helen  is  but  a  common  type  of 

the  deaf-blind,  where,  then,  are  the 
brightest  ones?  To  concede  this, 
is  the  same  as  to  say  that  the  many 
others  of  her  class  are  far  below  the 
average.  And  there  was  Laura 
Bridgman.  Her  exceptional  quali- 
fications and  work  earned  for  her 
public  recognition  and  admiration; 
yet  in  what  respect  can  she  be  com- 
pared to  Helen?  How  can  the  conclu- 
sion be  avoided?  If  Helen  is  no  more 
than  an  ordinar}'  child,  then  teach- 
ers of  the  deaf-blind,  with  one  ex- 
ception, and  in  fact  all  teachers  of 
both  the  hearing  and  the  deaf,  are 
poor  in  their  work  and  inferior  in 
their  results.  Helen  Keller  has  a 
world-wide  reputation.  Not  because 
of  her  affliction  alone,  but  because  in 
spite  of  her  bhndness  and  notwith- 
standing her  deafness,  she  has  done 
that  whicb  probably  not  another  deaf 
child  in  the  whole  world  can  do,  and 
that  which  very  few  hearing  boys 
and  girls  can  imitate.  True,  she  has 
been  helped  by  a  good  ancestry,  her 
brain  formation  as  regards  its  sen- 
sational and  intellectual  functions 
has  given  her  a  well  rounded  and 
powerful  memory,  her  intuitions, 
particularly  those  of  the  subjective 
class,  are  so  keen  that  neither  she 
herself  nor  the  external  world  can 
properly  estimate  their  strength, 
hence  her  sense,  her  consciousness, 
her  reason,  help  her  to  understand, 
to  judge  and  to  exercise  rare  im- 
aginative powers;  all  immeasurably 
superior  to  the  functions  of  intelli- 
gence with  which  even  precocious 
children  are  endowed.  But  train- 
I  ing  did  not  give  these,  neither  did 
it  determine  their  capacity.  Had 
thoy  been  of  a  lower  order  Helen 
Keller     would    not    be   what   she  is. 


Teachers  cannot  create  power,  the 
most  that  they  can  do  is  to  develop 
it.  Is  there  a  soul  so  dead  to  rea- 
son as  to  believe,  after  thoughtful 
consideration,  every  teacher,  no 
matter  how  good,  could,  by  train- 
ing, make  the  rank  and  file  of  deaf 
boys  and  girls  equal  Helen  Keller? 
One  might  as  well  look  for  a  gallon 
in  a  gill  measure.  There  is  just  as 
much  difiference  in  the  mental  ca- 
pacity of  men  as  there  is  in  their 
physical  stature. 
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HELEN  Adams  Keller,  the  deaf, 
Dumb  and  blind  Girl 


FROM  DARKNESS  AND  SILENCE.  SHE  HAS  BEEN  LED  TO 
A  HIGH  PLANE  OF  INTELLECTUAL  ACCOMPLISHMENT 


HOW  this  has  been  attained,  anyone  who  is 
in  the  full  possession  of  their  senses  finds 
it  difificult  to  imagine.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
months  the  child  was  doomed  by  a  terrible 
illness  to  perpetual  darkness  and  silence. 
Try  to  think  what  that  means!  Cut  off  for- 
ever from  sight  and  sound !  The  doors  for- 
ever locked  through  which  communication 
by  these  senses  could  be  held  with  the  outer 
world.     A  seemingly  hopeless  state. 

But  a  way  was  found  to  communicate  with 
the  bright,  imprisoned  spirit,  and  most  won- 
derful have  been  the  results.  Helen's  attain- 
ments, in  spite  of  these  dreadful  physical 
limitations,  seem  little  short  of  miraculous, 
until  one  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
methods  employed  by  her  teachers,  and 
their  wonderful  self-sacrificing  and  patient 
efforts. 

When  many  years  ago  Doctor  Samuel  G. 
Howe,  who  was  at  that  time  Superintendent 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind,  took  up  the  case  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  every  step  in  her  development 
was  watched  with  the  greatest  interest  by 
scientists  and  all  others  conversant  with  the 
case. 

It  was  at  this  same  institution,  and  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  Doctor 
Howe's  worthy  successor,  that  Helen  re- 
ceived the  training  which  has  had  such  splen- 
did results. 

Her  father,  in  his  far-off  Southern  home, 
for  Helen  was  born  in  Alabama,  heard  of  the 
case  of  Laura  Bridgman,  and  sent  to  Mr. 
Anagnos  for  a  teacher  to  come  to  his  home 
and  see  if  something  could  not  be  done  on 
similar  lines  for  his  darling  little  one  so  heav- 
ily afflicted. 

Mr.  Anagnos  responded  by  sending  one  of 
the  graduates  of  the  school,  who  remained  at 
Helen's  home,  making  such  satisfactory  pro- 
gress that  the  parents  allowed  the  little  one 
to  come  north  to  our  Massachusetts  school, 
where  she  remained  six  years. 

Many  people  became  interested  in  her, 
notably  the  late  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks,  be- 
tween whom  and  Helen  existed  a  beautiful 
friendship,  for  very  early  in  her  education 
the  little  one  began  to  search  for  God.  No 
one  for  a  time  seemed  to  satisfy  her  question- 
ings, until  through  a  correspondence  and 
afterwards  a  personal  acquaintance,  the  good 
man  so  wisely  answered,  counseled  and 
guided  that  the  little  girl  was  satisfied,  and 
anchored  her  soul  to  the  God  she  had  sought, 
ey-ilted,  glorious  and  true. 


HtLLN   ADAMS   KELLER  AT  THE  PRtSENT  TIME 
(Photograph  Copyright  by  Notman  Photo.  Co.,  Boston  and  Cambridge) 

It  was  in  1888  that  Helen  came  to  the  in- 
stitution, where  she  remained  until  1893, 
under  the  same  course  of  instruction  which 
had  been  given  Laura  Bridgman.  Here  was 
laid  the  foundation  for  higher  education. 
The  work  was  much  easier  than  in  the  case 
of  her  predecessor,  where  every  step  of  the 
way  had  to  be  literally  as  well  as  figuratively 
"felt." 

To  Doctor  Howe  and  his  indefatigable 
efforts  with  Laura  Bridgman,  Helen  Keller 
owes  in  a  measure  her  emergence  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  for  it  is  a  question  whether 
without  the  precedent,  even  with  the  great 
improvements  along  the  lines  of  all  kinds  of 
instruction,  it  would  have  been  deemed  pos- 
sible to  accomplish  so  much.  Mr.  Anagnos 
tells  me  that  the  same  methods  were  used 

with  Helen  that  Doctor 
Howe  used  experiment- 
ally with  Laura. 

In  looking  over  the  re- 
ports of  the  former  case, 
written  by  Doctor  Howe 
with  the  most  minute  de- 
tail, it  would  seem  that 
two    conditions    had 
united    in    making    the 
progress  of  Helen  great- 
er but  no  more  phenom- 
enal than  that  of  Laura. 
First,   that   the    ground 
had  been  broken,  tilled 
and  planted  by  Doctor 
Howe,  so  that  so  much 
time  was  not  lost  in  experimental  work;  and 
second,    that   great   development   along    the 
lines  of  education  for  women  had  come  about 
since  1837,  when  Laura  Bridgman's  education 
was  begun. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  says,  in  speaking  of 
her  husband's  work  with  Laura:  "  When 
Doctor  Howe  first  became  aware  of  Laura's 
existence,  the  double  calamity  of  blindness 
and  deafness  had  rarely  been  observed,  and 
never  relieved  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
The  way  by  which  knowledge  from  without 
should  make  entrance  into  her  mind  was  as 


yet  unexplored,  and  every  step  in 
It  was  purely  tentative." 

In  approaching  the  minds  of 
these  poor  children  dwelling  in  the 
darkness  and  stillness,  the  teacher 
must  be  instigated  by  love  and 
sympathy,  supplemented  by  a  di- 
vine patience  and  a  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence. 

Of  beautiful  sights  and  sweet 
sounds  the  pupils  have  no  compre- 
hension; they  dwell  as  in  a  closed 
tomb  at  midnight.  The  key  that 
lets  them  out  is  held  in  the  tips  of 
their  baby  fingers,  but  hours,  days, 
months  and  years  of  patient,  faith- 
ful labor  alone  can  teach  them  how 
to  use  it.  Helen  Keller  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  brip^htest  of  pupils,  a 
beautiful,  charmmg  child;  her  pro- 
gress was  something  amazing  even 
to  her  instructors.  She  reads 
French  and  German  with  ease,  has 
studied  Latin,  and  is  eager  to 
undertake  Greek.  Think  of  that, 
you  who  can  both  see  and  hear, 
and  find  study,  with  these  invalu- 
able aids,  so  irksome. 

Helen   at   the    present   day  is  a 
lithe  and  graceful  girl  of  ordinary 
height,  with  dark  brown  curly  hair. 
Her  face  is  frank  and  open,  and  is 
always    smiling.      Her  hands    are 
very  small  and  delicately  molded. 
She  is  very  cordial  in  her  manners, 
and    her    oral    conversation    has 
none  of  the  harshness  so  common 
to  the  voices   of    the    deaf.      She 
"  hears"  articulate  speech  by  plac- 
ing one  finger  gently  on  the  lips, 
with   the  thumb  upon   the  throat. 
In  conversing  with  one  who  under- 
stands the  finger-speech,  her  hand 
resting  lightly  on    the    speaker's, 
will    catch    everir    word.      Helen 
much  prefers  oral  speech'  and  seldom  uses 
the  manual.     In  listening  to  her  articulation 
it  is  hard  to  realize  that  she  cannot  hear  a 
sound.     Oral  speech  she  learned  at  a  school 
in  New  York,  where  she  spent  the  winters  of 
'94,  '95  and  '96. 

Last  year  she  entered  Doctor  Gilman's  pre- 
paratory school  for  young  women,  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  It  was  thought  that  here  she 
would  become  in  two  or  three  years  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  enter  the  Harvard  An- 
nex, Radcliffe  College.  After  remaining 
here  some  time,  a  question  arose  as  to 
whether  Miss  Sullivan,  the  teacher  who  had 
been  inseparable  from  Helen  all  these  years,  ' 
from  the  time  she  was  sent  to  Helen's  home 
by  Mr.  Anagnos,  should  still  have  entire 
control  of  her. 

The  situation  became  very  unpleasant. 
Miss  Sullivan  wrote  to  Helen's  mother — her 
father  being  dead — and  the  result  was  that 
the  girl  was  removed  from  school.  This  was 
a  very  injudicious  move,  many  of  the  girl's 
friends  thought,  and  aroused  quite  a  discus- 
sion in  the  papers.  While  it  was  conceded 
that  Helen  owed  very  much  to  her  teacher, 
it  was  well  known  that  the  pupil  had  far  out- 
stripped her  in  matters  educational.  It  was 
thought  by  those  who  understood  the  case  in 
all  its  bearings,  that  Helen  should  have  been 
allowed  to  proceed  under  more  competent 
teachers,  not  necessarily  separating  her  from 
Miss  Sullivan,  who  has  been  so  constant  in 
her  devotion. 

Helen  is  now  under  private  instruction, 
and  will  in  time  probably  enter  Radclifife. 
She  is  now  far  in  advance  of  most  girls  of  her 
age.  Her  intellect  does  not  seem  to  be  of  an 
imaginative  or  creative  order,  but  her  quick- 
ness of  comprehension  and  understanding  is 
most  remarkable,  as  is  also  her  memory, 
which  is  of  course  a  more  important  factor 
in  her  case  than  with  those  who  can  see  and 
hear. 

Perhaps  my  readers  will  be  sufficiently  in- 
terested to  follow  me  to  the  South  Boston 
school,  and  see  by  what  method  the  beauti- 
ful,  cultured   woman   of   to-day   was    trans- 


termed  from  the  little  helpless  "shut-in"  of 
only  a  few  years  ago. 

The  unfolding  of  the  brain  and  soul  of 
Helen  Keller  was  only  a  natural  growth,  as 
is  the  case  with  any  well-balanced  mind, 
given  the  right  influence  and  environment. 


HELEN  ADAMS  KELLER  AT  THE  AGE  OF  FOURTEEN,  WITH  THREE 
OTHER  DEAF.   DUMB  AND   BLIND  CHILDREN 

To  those  who  unlocked  the  door  which  snut 
in  the  intelligence,  the  mind  only  waiting  for 
light  to  begin  its  work,  belongs  a  greater  mead 
of  praise  than  has  been  given,  except  by  those 
who  have  followed  the  matter  closely.  Not 
that  one  jot  or  tittle  of  loving  appreciation 
should  be  taken  from  the  sweet  young  being 
deprived  so  pitifully;  there  is  no' need  to  de- 
tract from  her  almost  superhuman  efiforts. 
But  we  would  not  forget  the  teachers  who 
have  toiled  incessantly  and  with  a  faith  sub- 
lime. 

The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  dates  as  far  back  as  1832. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1829,  but  it  was  not  un- 
til 1832  that  articles  of  agreement  were  signed 
between  the  trustees  and  Doctor  Howe. 

One  of  this  gentleman's  first  steps  was  to 
go  to  Euri>pe,  where  he  made  himself  fully 
acquainted  with  the  methods  employed  in 
such    institutions.      When    he    returned    he 
brought  with  him  two  competent  teachers 
and  the  necessary  apparatus  for  imparting 
an  education  to  the  blind.    A  small  school 
was  opened  in  Boston  with  six  pupils.    The 
wonderful  interest  and  patience  of  Doctor 
Howe  was  exemplifisd  in  the  first  books  made 
by  him  for  his  pupils.     In  making  the  raised 
letters  for  them  to  read,  and  designs  from 
which    they   might    study    geography    and 
geometry,    he    gummed    twine   upon    card- 
board at  an  enormous  expense  of  time  and 
labor.    This  was  the  startinc:  point  of  the 
school  which  is  now  quartered  in  a 
magnificent  colony  of  buildings  in 
South   Boston,  which  includes  not 
only  the  parent  building,  which  is 
shown  in  the  illustration,  but  cot- 
tages for    the    girls   and    a    large 
building    containing    the    museum 
and    library,    music-rooms    and    a 
piano-tuning  annex.    The  Kinder- 
garten   in    Jamaica    Plain    is    also 
part  of  this  beneficent  institution. 

The  methods  usually  employed 
in  educating  the  blind  must  natur- 
ally have  greatly  augmented  in 
reaching  the  mind  of  a  child  doubly 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION    FOR   THE   BLIND  AT  SOUTH   BOSTON,   MASS.,   WHERE 
HELEN  ADAMS  KELLER  WAS  EDUCATED 

afflicted  in  the  total  loss  of  hearing 
as  well  as  sight.  Helen  proved  a 
very  apt  pupil,  bright  and  recep- 
tive, who  only  needed  to  compre- 
hend what  was  required  of  her  in 
order  to  put  forth  every  effort  to 
perform.  Her  thirst  for  knowledge 
was  such  that  her  physical  limita- 
tions made  it  difficult  for  her  to 
keep  pace  with  it.  There  was 
never  any  need  of  stimulating  or 
urging;  in  fact,  it  was  often  found 
necessary  to  curb  her  ambition. 

After  the  door  was  opened  the 
poor  child  so  reveled  in  the  light 
and   was  so  anxious  to  learn   any 
and    everything,    that    but    for    a 
judicious  handling  of  the  reins  by 
her  wise  teachers,  hers  might  have 
been    the    fate    of    many    another 
over-ambitious  girl,  who  has  stud- 
ied  herself  into   a   hopeless  state, 
beautiful   human  flowers  that    by 
an    unnatural     hot-house    forcing, 
only  bloom  to  die! 
!      The  first  steps  in  the  education 
of  a  blind  deaf-mute  child  are  ex- 
ceedingly   interesting.      The    first 
attempts  are  made  by  taking  things 
in  ordinary  use,  sucn  as  Knives,"  lorKS,  spoons, 
keys,  etc.,  and  pasting  upon  them  labels  with 
the  names  printed  in  raised  letters.    These 
are  felt  of  very  carefully,  and  soon  the  child 
is  able  to  distinguish  that  the  crooked  lines 
which  spell  spoon,  differ  from   those  which  i 
spell  key,  as  the  spoon  itself  differs  from  the  | 
key   in   form.     Then   small   detached   labels  | 
are  put  into  their  hands,  and  the  children  ' 

soon  find  out  that  they  are  similar  to  the 
ones  pasted  upon  the  articles.  At  first  it 
seems  to  be  only  an  act  of  imitation  and 
memory;  after  a  while,  instead  of  labels,  in- 
dividual letters  are' 
given  on  detached 
pieces  of  paper;  they 
are  arranged  side  by 
side  so  as  to  spell 
book,  key,  etc.,  then 
they  are  mixed  up  in 
a  heap  and  the  pupils 
are  required  to  ar- 
range them  in  their 
proper  order.  Up  to 
this  point  the  process 
seems  to  be  mechani- 
cal, but  as  the  truth 
flashes  upon  the  chil- 
dren their  minds  be- 
gin to  work,  and  they 
perceive  that  here  is  a 
sign  by  which  they  can 
communicate  what  is 
in  their  mind  to  an- 
other mind.  The  re- 
velation is  such  that 
it  is  seized  upon  with 


the  greatest   avidity; 

an    immortal   soul 

eagerly    grasping    at 

the  link  that  binds  it 

to  other  souls. 
The  result  is  quickly 

related  and  easily  com- 
prehended; but  not  so 

the  process.  Many 
weeks  of  unprofitable  labor  must  intervene 
before  it  is  effected.  But  the  key  has  been 
found  and  the  door  opened,  if  ever  so  little; 
it  is  certain  to  yield  to  the  patient,  plain  and 
straightforward  methods  which  follow.  The 
learning  how  to  form  the  letters  with  the 
fingers,  the  names  of  every  possible  object 
which  can  be  handled,  and  in  extending  in 
every  possible  way  the  knowledge  of  the 
physical  relation  of  things  is  now  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  well 
for  children  when  they  begin  to  learn  lan- 
guage that  they  do  not  comprehend  the  task 
that  is  before  them,  for  their  courage  would 
sink  at  the  thought  of  forty  thousand  signs 
of  unknown  things.  How  much  more 
strongly  does  this  apply  to  the  blind  deaf- 
mute.  Ordinary  children  hear  words  upon 
every  side,  and  learn  them  without  effort; 
they  see  them  in  books,  and  every  day  some- 
thing is  recorded  in  their  minds.  The  moun- 
tain of  labor  is  soon  conquered,  and  it  is  only 
play;  but  poor  Helen  attacked  her  mountain 
in  darkness  and  silence,  weighing  and  meas- 
uring every  grain  of  which  it  was  composed. 
What  a  rebuke  to  those  who  find  so  many 
lions  in  the  path  of  knowledge! 

Mary  Sargent  Hopkins. 


(Tt«,     Mew+oT. 


NoveNxb^V    l^^S 


That  Helen  Keller  is  entirely  familiar  with  American 
Braille,  there  can  be  uo  further  doubt.  She  may  have 
"employed  the  English  method  altogether  in  her  school 
work,"  yet  the  fact  remains  that  she  taught  one  of  the 
teachers  at  the  Cambridge  school  American  Braille,  includ- 
ing the  very  "symbols  used  in  Geometry  and  Algebra," 
which.  It  has  been  said,  gave  her  so  much  trouble  in  her 
examinations. 


Sofe-Vo^^    ^^gg^^V^  Fe^vvx^^ry      'X5',  \9o\. 


HELEN  KELLER  VINDICATED) 

Miss  Goes   Says   Her  Progress  Is  Very 

Satisfactory,   and   Better  Than 

Reported. 


The  story  In  a  Sunday  paper  yesterday 
In  reference  to  "low  marks"  reoeived 
by  Helen  Keller  as  the  result  of  the  re- 
cent mid-year  examinations  at  RadcUfCe 
College  is  misleading  to  some  extent. 

Miss  Mary  Goes,  secretary  of  Radcllffe 
College,  informed  a  Herald  reporter, 
last  evening,  that  Miss  Keller's  work 
at  Radcllffe  was  ver>-  satisfactory.  She 
said  that  Miss  Keller  received  a  mark 
of  "B"  in  history,  and  not  "C,"  as 
claimed.  Miss  Goes  said  that  she  was 
not  positive,  not  having  her  books  at 
hand,  what  mark  was  attained  in 
French,  but  she  doubted  if  it  was  below 
the  "G"  mark. 

The  "C"  mark  la  considered  very  sat- 
isfactory, "D"  beins  the  lowest  mark 
with  which  a  student  can  pass  an  ex- 
amination. - 
On  account  of  becoming  overcrowded" 
with  studies,  and  for  other  reasons. 
Miss  Keller  gave  up  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish in  December,  and,  therefore,  she 
did  not  complete  the  course  for  the 
mid-year  examinations.  However  Miss 
Goes  said  that  if  Miss  Keller  did  not 
receive  a  high  mark  in  English  it 
would  he  on  account  of  quantity  and 
not  quality. 

During  the  examination  of  Miss  Kel- 
ler  she   was  separated    from   her   warm! 
friend    and    tutor.    Miss    Sullivan,    and! 
the  examination  was  conducted  by  MissV 
Spooner   of  the   Perkins   Institution   fori 
the    Blind,     in    the    presence    of    either 
Miss  Irwin,  the  dean,  or  Miss  Goes,  the 
secretary. 


KEAV    TORK    JOUENAI,,. 


DAY,     APEIL    28,    1901. 


Hoiv  a  T)eaf, 

Dumb  and  Bltna 

Girl  Sees, 

Hears 
and  Speaks. 

'  A^^^^^^^^'^^i'^'«*»^<»nan  is  Helen 
A\  Keller,  the  €eaf,  Jdumb  and  blind 
^  *  student  of  Radcliffe  College,  the 
women's  annex  to  Hatfcard  UnU^ersity. 
Think  of  being  unable  Ita  see,  unable  to 
Jtear,  unable  to  speoAn  from  birth,  and 
tJien  consider  the^e  ■fietssages  from  her 
diary,  written  in  tlic^-'deaf  and  dumh" 
alphabet: 

!  "/«  IS  verjf  interentiing  to  WATCH  a 
plant  grow.''  "It  isfKonderful  to  SEE 
ffoicers  bloom  in  the  midst  of  »noK- 
atonns.''  "Beautiful]  flower,  you  have 
taugM  me  to  SEE  aJ  little  way  into  the 
hidden  lieart  of  thiny^<i,''  "/  have  FELT  a 
bud  shyly  doff  her  gneen  hood  and  blossom 
iKith  a  silken  burst  a^f  SOUND.'*  ^ 


Photograph  of  Miss  Helen  Keller,  showing  how  she   listen*  to  a  conversation 

1 


by  holding  her  fingers  on 


the  lips  of  a  friend. 


These  very  cur um^'t*  utterances  were  tcrit- 
teji  tor  the  cur  rent  t'Huviber  of  the  Rad- 
diffe  Magazine. 

T-  HEKH  are  rtlsaavai.tages  I  find  iu  solng  to  college.     The  ooe  I  '««'»««*'«!««'; 

I  ■       of  time.     I  u«.d  to  have  time  to  tl.lnk.  to  reflect.  «y  mmd  ,and  I.     We  ^ould  sjt 

>  together  of  nn  .venins  aud  listen  to  tbe  inuer  melodies  of  the  spirit  which  one 
bear,  oX  La  leisure  n.o.nenTs.  when  the  words  of  .ome  loved  poec  touch  a  de*p  sweet 
cSm  the  soul  that  had  been  sileut  uutil  then.  But  iu  collegje  there  Is  no  time  to 
co^m.e  with  ones  thoughts.  One  goes  to  -ollege  to  .earn.  Bot  to  think,  .t  eeems. 
Wten  oae  enters  the  portals  of  learning,  one  leaves  the  dearest  pleasures-solitude. 
boSs  and  imaginatlon-outside  with  the  whispering  pines  aud,  he  s.m-Ut  odurous 
wond..     I  snonosc  1  ou«ht   to  find  some  cou^fort  la  the  thought 'that   1  am   laying  up 

treasures  for  future  enjoyment;  but  I   am  Improvident  enough  to  prefer  present  ]oy  to 

boarding  riches  against'  a  rainy  day. 

MY  friend  and  I  were  in  an  art  store  yesterday,  and  while  she  made  purchases,  I 
looked  at  the  gods  and  goddesses  that  occupied  every  available  Inch  of  space  in 
the  little  store.  As  my  finger  tljis  wandered  from  face  to  face,  the  magic  of 
their  bAauty  carried  me  beck  through  the  centuries  to  the  land  which  gave  them  to 
the  world.  Xhe  narrow,  dingy  store  vanished,  and  I  stood  on  the  heights  where  the 
Greol-K  llstem>d  to  the  music  of  the  spheres,  and  made  It  tangible  in  bronze  and  marble. 
Without  doubt  Greece  has  given  us  the  purest,  loveliest,  sweetest  of  myths,  the 
most  ethereal  fairies,  the  fairest  goddesses,  the  most  beautiful  gods.  Instinctively  we 
turn  fi-om  the  weird,  stern,  awe-inspiring  giant  gods  of  tbe  North  to  the  beautiful, 
fanciful,  romantic  gods  of  the  South,  who  grieve,  and  smile,  and  love,  like  their  human 
prototypes.  What,  In  imagination,  we  se«  in  the  face  of  Apollo,  of  Aphrodite,  of 
Athene,  we  may  see  in  tbe  faces  of  the  noble  men  and  women  we  know;  for  the  cold 
marble  is  animated  by  peace,  and  courage  and  love. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  the  hand  is  not  more  sensitive  to  the  beauty  of  sculpture 
than  the  eye.  I  should  think  the  wonderful,  rliythmlcai  flow  of  curves  and  lines  could 
be  more  subtly  felt  than  seen.     At  all  events,  I  know  that  I  can  feel  tbe  heart-throbs  ^ 

of  the  ancient  Greeks  In  their  marble  gods  and  goddesses.     , 

•       •       • 

WHAT  an  Inexpressible  Joy  It  Is  to  feel  within  one's  self  the  capacity  to  know  all 
things:     What   Is   more  precious  than    knowledge,   or   sweeter?     Some   one  has 
said,    "Knowledge  Is  po.ver;"   I   say,    knowledge  is  happiness,   because  to  have 
knowledge,  broad,  deep  knowledJte,   is  to  know  trut!  end»  from  false,  and  lofty  thingg 


Bertram  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Rad- 
cliff's  new   dormitory, 
from  low.     Kuowledgfi  of  the  thoughts  and  deeds  tliat  have  marked  man's  piosress  is 
to  foe!  the  great   heart-throbs  of  humanity  through  the  centuries,  and  If  one  does  not 
feel  iu  these  pulsations  a  heavenward  striving,  one  must,  Indeed,  be  deaf  to  the  won- 
derful harmonies  of  life. 

«       •       * 

THE  Booli  of  Esther  is  splendid,  djramatlc,  malevolent.  AjVlth  Shakespearian  sim- 
pli<lt.v  and  terrible  directness  It  places  before  the  reader  Orientalism  In  Its 
blackest,  most  revolliug  aspect.  I  think  I  have  never  read  a  story  which  gave 
me  a  more  vivid  idea  of  the  life  and  customs  of  a  people.  The  characters  arc  wonder- 
fully drawn:  they  stand  iu  bold  relief  against  the  lurid  blackness  of  their  environment. 
l''rom  tile  debasement  and  gross  adulation  of  the  courtiers,  the  greed  and  overleaping 
ambition  of  Haman,  the  sensuousness  and  lack  of  chivalry  of  the  king,  we  turn  with 
abhorrence,  while  the  proud,  uncompromising,  If  somewhat  Pharisaic,  spirit  of  Mor- 
docjil  elicits  our  admiration;  and  all  are  indelibly  Impressed  upon  the  memory. 

Hut  the  story  of  Esther  is  best  remembered  as  the  story  of  "a  gentle,  defenceless 
Mon)an,  who.  with  one  deed  of  daring,  one  word  of  passionate  pleading,  turns  the 
sword,  already  pointed  against  the  breasts  of  her  people.  What  is  more  dramatic 
than  the  scene  in  which  Esther  stands  before  ier  wicked  lord?  She  knows  her  life  is 
in  his  band,  and  that  there  is  no  law  to  protect  her  against  his  wrath.  Yet,  conquer- 
ing her  woman's  fear,  she  approaches  him,  animated  by  the  noblest  patriotism,  having 
but  one  thought,  "If  I  perish,  I  perish;  but  if  I  live,  my  people  shall  live!"  How  the 
heart  rejoices  in  the  good  impulse  which  makes  the  king  overlook  her  transgression 
of  his  rigid  commands!  With  what  joy  we  see  him  hold  out  to  her  his  golden  sceptre! 
It  is  wonderful,  the  swift  change  wrought  by  a  pnre,  gentle  spirit  over  a  monarch 
feared  and  dreaded  by  all,  whose  very  gesture  may  save  or  condomu.  One  is  reminded 
of  the  words  of  Iphigenle  to  King   Thoas,   "NIcht  hLrrlieh,   wic  die   euern,  aber  nicht 

unedel  sind  die  Waffen  eiues  Weibes."' 

•       •       • 

IT  is  very  interesting  to  watch  a  plant  grow;  it  is  like  taking  part  In  creation.     When 
all   outside  Is  cold  and   white,   whcu   the   little  children   of   the   woodland  are  gone 
to  their  nurseries  in  the  warm  earth,  and  the  empty  nests  on  the  bare  trees  fll'od 
with   snow,   my   window  garden  glows  and  smiles,   maklTig  Sum- 
mer within,   while  It  is   Winter   without.    It   is  wonderful  to  sec 
fflowers  bloom  in  the  midst  of  a  snow  storm!    I  have  felt  a  bud 
shyly  doff  her  green  hood  and  blossom  with  a   irilken   burst  of 
sound,      while  the  icy  fingers  of  the  snow  beat  against   the  win- 
dow panes.    What  secret  r>ower  .   I   wonder,  caused  this  blossom- 
ing miracle?  What  mysterious  force  guided  the  seedling  from  the 
dark  earth   up  to  the  light,    through    leaf  and  stem   and   bud   to 
f  glorious  fulfillment  In  the  perfect  flower?  Who  could  have  dreamed  that  such  beauty 
lurked  in  the   dark  earth,   was  latent  tn  the  tiny  seed   we  planted?   Beautiful   flower, 
you  have  taught  tne  to  see  a  little  way  into  the  hidden  heart  of  things.  Now  I  under- 
stand that  the  darkness  everywhere  may  hold  possibilities  better  even  than  my  hopes. 

*       •       • 

HOW  comfortable  it  is  to  feel  the  sun's  warm  touch  on  my  cheek  once  more,  as  I 
sit  at  my  typewriter,  trying  to  beat  out  a  daily  theme  on  its  cold  keys.  At 
last  the  rain,  which  has  fallen  so  continuously  since  the  beginning  of  October, 
has  ceased,  and  Nature  and  I  are  glad  I  And  yet  a  rainy  season  has  its  peculiar  channs. 
It  brings  refreshment  to  the  earth,  and  to  our  eager.  Impatient  spirits  peace.  I  always 
think  of  a  long,  wet  day  as  a  welcome  opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the 
thoughts  that  people  my  brain,  undisturbed  by  the  alluring  temptation  to  be  oft  to  the 
aiftO''**'  t'1''  "<?''!«.  "n<l  the  hills,   which  Is  so  Irresistible  on  sunny  days. 


Phcrtograph  of  Miss  Keller  playing  a  game  of  chess  with   Miss 
Sullivan,  her  devoted  friend,  companion,  life-long  instructor. 
I      Yestei^ay  It  rained  unf-easlngly,  so  that  I  did  not  venture  out  of  doors;  but  after' 
luncheon  I  thought  I  would  take  a  little  walk  on  the  porch,  which  nearly  encircles  our 
cottoge.     The  rain   was  fulUug  softly,   and  there  was  a  pleasant   smell  of  wet   pine 
ne«dle!i  In  the  air.     On  roachlng  the  end  of  the  porch,   I  put  out  my  hand  and  touched 
the  llchen-covered  trunk  of  a  pine  iree,  which  stands  there  day  In  and  day  out.  In  rata  I 
and  In  sunshine— a  faithful,  tempest-tried  friend.     A  shower  of  rain  drops  fell  on  mf  , 
hand  us  it  rested  fondly  on  the  familiar  trunk,  and  In  an  instant  I  was  borne  on  fairy  ; 
wintCK  of  thought  to  niy  sunny.  Southern  home,  to  the  garden  of  my  childhood.    The  wet  j 
pine   tree   was   swiftly   transformed   Into   one   of  the    blussom-laden   trees   which,   aa  S  ' 

little  girl,  T  loved  to  climb,  and  the  rain  drops  became  a  shower  of  fragrunt  petals. 

—  »       •       » 

tMEK80N  says:    "France  is.  by  its  natural  contrast,  a  kind  of  blackboard,  on  wblcb 
English  character  draws  its  own  traits  In  chalk."    What  Is  true  of  the  Bngllsh,  Is 
equally    true   of   the   Germans.     Their   sincerity,   simplicity   and   rigor  stand   out 
most  clearly  when  contrasted  with  French  conventionality,  elaborateacss  and  mellinu- 

ousnewi.  .    ..v  t     n*. 

The  German  puta  strength  before  beauty,  and  truth  before  convention,  botli  In  life  I 
and  In  art.     In  his  society  and  literature  there  Is  a  vehement  sincerity,  a  rude,  aledge-  j 
jMiiMiuer  vigor.     If  he  speaks.  It  Is  not  to  Impn^ss  others,  but  because  his  heart  woul4 
Eurst  «  he  did  not  find  an  outlet  for  the  thoughts  that  burn  Into  his  aoul.  like  hot  ooala, 
Y'  "  "d  Gorman  literature  there  Is  a  fine  reserve,   which  I  think  is  an  essential  Glement 
Bn  all  great  works  of  art;  tint  the  chief  glory  of  German  genius  Is  Its  recognition  of  the 
Redeeming  potency  of  woman's  wonrtrout!,  self-sacrificing  love.    That  is  an  Idea  Impossl-  ' 
.t)Ie,  I  think,  for  the  French  mind  to  conceive;  but  It  pervades  all  German  literature, 
•nd  is  mystically  expressed  In  Goethe's   "I^'aust:" 

,    "AM  things  transitory 
But  as  symbols  are  sent, 
j^^^K  lOiirth's  Insufficiency 

^^^^H  Here  grows  to  event, 

^^^^B  The  Indescribable, 

^H^^  Here  It  Is  done, 

^HT  ;i'he   Woman   8oul  leads   us   upward  and  on!" 

I^^i    admire   Victor    Hugo;    I    appreciate    fully    his    Ingenuity,    his   hillUancy    and 

romanticism;  but  In  the  presence  of  Goethe   I  am   dumb;  for  he  Is  the  interpreter  ot 

eteiTial  tblngs,  and  my  spirit  reverently  followa  him  Into  the  regions   where  iJfeauty, 

truth  and  goodness  are  one.  . 


J 


^ 


I  AM  TSHdfrsr  La  Tontalno's  fables  for  the  second  time.  I  rencl  them  first  In  an 
Kngllsh  translation  and  enjoyed  tbem  after  a  half-hearted  fashion.  Now  I  am 
reading  the  fables  again  in  French,  and  I  find  that,  In  spite  of  the  graphic  word 
pictures  and  the  wonderful  mastery  of  language  displayed,  I  like  them  no  better.  I 
do  not  know  why  it  is;  but  stories  In  whkh  anlnials  are  made  to  talk  and  act  like 
human  beings  have  never  appealed  to  nie  veiy  strongly.  The  ludicrous  caricatures  of 
the  animals  often  occupy  my  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  the  "'moral." 

Then,  again.  La  Fontaine  seldom.  If  ever,  appeals  to  our  higher  moral  sense.  The 
highest  chords  he  strikes  are  those  of  reason  and  telf-love.  Through  all  the  fables 
runs  the  thought  that  man's  morality  springs  wholly  from  self  love,  and  that,  If  that 
self-love  Is  directed  and  restrained  by  reason,  happiness  must  follow  as  surely  as  the 
day  follows  the  night.     Now.  no   far  us  I  can  judge,   self-love  is  the  root  of  all   evil;  '^ 

but,  of  course.  I  may  he  wrong;  for  La  Fontaine  had  greater  opporttinlllcs  of  observing 
men  than  I  am  likely  ever  to  have.    I  do  not  object  so  much  to  the  cynical  and  satirical 

fables,  as  to  those  In  which  momentous  truths  are  taught  by  monkeys  and  foxes. 

«       •       • 

ONE  of  the  most  vivid  recollections  of  my  childhood  Is  connected  with  the  ocean. 
I  must  have  been  about  eight  yn'TS  old  when  I  was  first  taken  to  the  sea 
shore.  I  had  always  lived  far  Inland,  and  had  never  had  so  much  as  a  whiff  of 
the  salt  air;  but  I  had  read  iu  a  big  book,  culled  "Our  World,"  a  description  of  the 
ocean  which  filled  me  with  wonder  and  an  Intense  longing  to  touch  the  mlglity  sea  and 
feel  it  roar.  So  my  little  heart  leaped  1  igh  with  eager  excitement  when  I  knew  that 
my  wish  was  at  last  to  be  realiiscd. 

No  sooner  had  I  been  helped  Into  my  bathing  suit  than  I  sprang  out  upon  the 
warm  sand  and,  without  a  thought  of  fear,  plunged  Into  the  cool  water.  AVheu  I  felt 
the  great  billows  rock  and  sink,  ray  delight  knew  no  bounds.  The  buoyant  mutlon  of 
the  water  filled  me  with  exquisite,  quivering  joy;  but  suddenly  ray  ecstasy  gave  place 
to  the  wildest  terror,  for  my  foot  struck  asralust  a  rock,  and  the  next  instant  there  was 
a  rush  of  water  over  my  head.  I  thrust  out  my  hands  to  grasp  some  .support;  I 
clutched  at  the  water  and  at  the  seaweeds  which  the  waves  tossed  In  my  face,  but  all 
my  frantic  efforts  were  in  vain.  The  waves  seemed  to  be  playing  a  game  with  me  and 
tossed  me  from  one  to  another  In  their  wild  frolic.  It  wus  fearful.  Tlie  good,  firm 
earth  had  slipped  from  under  my  feet,  and  everything  seemed  shut  out  from  this 
strange,  all-enveloping  element— life,  air,  warmth  and  love.  At  last,  however,  the  sea, 
as  If  weary  of  Its  new  toy,  threw  me  back  on  the  shore,  and  in  another  Instant  I  was 
claspe-d  In  my  mother's  arms.  Oh,  the  comfort  of  the  long,  tender  embrace!  As  soon 
as  I  had  recovered  from  m.^  r^aio  ?:;SflclentIy  to  say  anything,  I  demanded,  "Why  put 
salt  in  the  water?"  aJUJ^  fiELLE^ 
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Girls  who  have 

overcome    Physical 

Difficulties. 

BY   MARGARET   MEADOWS.  ' 

Of  all  the  girl  heroines  whose  deeds  of 
courage  have  been  chronicled  in  history 
and  in  fiction,  there  are  none  more  brave 
than  those  often  unknown  ones,  who, 
heavily  afflicted,  have  yet  lived  lives  of 
great  usefulness  and  of  noble  achieve- 
ment. 

I  think  the  story  of  Helen  Keller,  the 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb  girl  of  America, 
who  to-day  is  a  student  in  Radcliffe 
College— the  college  that  is  to  Harvard 
what  Girton  is  to  the  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity— presents  the  most  striking  example 
on  record  of  a  girl  who  has  overcome 
physical  difficulties. 

She  was  born  at  Tuscumbia,  Alabama, 
on  June  27th,  1880,  a  healthy  child.    Her 
father,  a  native  of  Virginia,  had  fought  on 
the  Confederate  side  in  the  great  Civil 
War,  and   her   mother,   his  second  wife, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  Northerner.     The 
child  was  attacked    by  a    mortal    illness 
when  she  was  nineteen  months  old ;  she 
emerged  from  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death  sightless,  deaf  and  dumb.     An 
encompassing  silence  and  darkness  was  to 
separate  her  for  ever  from  the  glad  world 
of    light    and    sound.      Strange    fits   of 
passion  would  shake  the  child,  as  if  her 
entombed  spirit  was  in  torment.     It  was 
when  she  was  seven  years  of  age  that  her 
parents,    inexpressibly    troubled    by    the 
sight  of  their  daughter,   now  healthy  in 
limb,  but  whose  mind  was  impossible  to 
reach,  and  who  was  parted  from  them  by 
an  impassable  abyss,  called  in  the  assis- 
tance of  a  teacher.     Those  of  you  who 
have   read   Charles   Dickens'  account  of 
his  visit  to  Dr.  Howe's  institute   for  the 
blind  and  mute  in  Boston,  will  remember 
his  graphic  and  tender  sketch  of  Laura 
Bridgeman,  the  little  one  who  had  been 
reclaimed  from  the  sad  world  of  perpetual 
gloom  andloneliness  by  the  patience  and 
skilful  treatment  of  the  good  physician. 
Doctor  Howe,  at  the  request  of  a  friend 
of  the  Kellers,    sent  out  to    them    Miss 
Sullivan,  a  girl  who  had  been  trained   as 
teacher  in  the  Institute. 
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HELEN    KELLER,    THE   AMERICAN    GIRL,    WHO   CANNOT   HEAR, 
SEE,    OR   SPEAK,    PLAYING   CHESS — 

I       From  that  moment  Miss  Sullivan   be- 
j  came    her    pupil's    devoted    companion. 
She  entered   into  the   desolate   darkness 
that  environed  this  spirit,  and  sought   to 
lay  hold  of  some  clue  that  would   bring 
her  into  communication  with  the  child. 
The   little  one  proved   very   intractable. 
Nothing  would  daunt  the  teacher  or  chill 
her  loving  zeal.     The  system  adopted  is 
a   complicated   one.     It  consists — I  can 
only  describe  it  superficially — of  manual 
writing,  that  is  of  making  certain  signs  on 
the  palm  of  the  deaf  and   mute,  and   of 
immediately  placing  into  that   hand   the 
.  object  indicated    by   the    sign.     Thus   a 
fork  is  written  on  the  palm,  and  at  once  a 
fork  is  placed  there.     In  addition  to  the 
manual   writing    is  the   writing  in  raised 
letters  on  slips  of  cardboard  of  the  names 
of    different    objects,    the  learner    being 
taught    to    follow    the    letters   with    the 
finger  tips,  and  again  to  feel  the   object 
thus  designated.    Helen  Keller  for  weeks 
and  months,  with  impatience,  and  with  no 
apparent  understanding  of  the  significance 
of  what  she  was  called  upon  to  do,  sub- 
milted  to  the  enforced  ordeal.     She  sub- 
mitted as  an  animal  submits  who  is  taught 
to  perform  tricks.     At  last  the  day  came 
when  the  immortal  spirit  heard  the  word 
that  called  to   it  and   bade   it   leave   the 
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— AT   WORK   ON    HER    TYPEWRITER. 

isolation  and  darkness  as  of  the  tomb 
in  which  it  was  enclosed,  and  to  enter 
the  world  of  love,  of  friendly  voices 
and  sweet  human  companionship.  Oh  ! 
mystery  of  the  spirit,  triumphant  over 
matter,  it  was  to  be  revealed  once  more, 
in  the  case  of  this  deaf,  sightless,  voice- 
less child. 

One  day  Helen  was  pumping  water,  it 
was  a  favourite  pastime  with  her,  and  Miss 
Sullivan,  taking  the  little  hand  in  hers, 
wrote  the  "water"  sign  she  had  written 
there  so  often  before.     For  the  first  time 

the  child  paused,  and  over  her  face  a   curious 
expression  stole,  a  look  as  of  intense  listening, 
then  there  came  a  sudden   light,  the  light  of 
apprehension.    The  word  dropped  through  the 
encompassing  darkness  had  been  heard.  Seizing 
her  teacher's  hand,   Helen,  of  her  own  accord, 
wrote  upon  it  the  sign  "  water,"  writing  it  over 
and    over    again.      Miss  Sullivan,   seizing   the 
little  one  in  her  arms,  kissed  her  with  tremu- 
lous joy.     Incomparable  moment  for  pupil  and 
teacher,  for  the  one  who  had  heard,  and  for  the 
one  who  so  long  had  spoken  in  vain.     Helen 
in     a     flash     had 
escaped    from    that 
embrace  of  welcome  | 
and  had  flung  her- 
self on  the  ground 
smiting  it  with  her 
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MISS  SULLIVAN  READING  TO  HELEN  KELLER. 

This  picture  shows  Helen  Keller's  method  of  holding  the  fingers — on 
nose,  lips,  and  throat—  to  read  the  lips.  ' 

hands,     and     then 
I  springing     to     her 

feet   had    run   with 

extended,  trembling 

palmsto  her  teacher 

for  the  word  to  be 

written    thereon; 

the -word  "ground" 

was     written,     and 
,   again  the  child  re- 
sponded by  writing 

the  word,  her  face 

radiant   and    trans- 
figured.      She  was 
I    off  again   touching 

object  after  object, 

and    back    once 

more     with     hands 

outstretched       and 

quivering,    for  [the 

sign  to  be  written. 
She  had  seized  the  clue  at  last.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  restrain  the  eager  spirit  now  that  it  had 
left  its  tomb  and  had  reached  the  wondrous 
world  of  life  and  love,  of  ordered  thought  and 
form.  It  had  sprung  into  activity.  It  was  setting 
forth  on  its  pilgrimage  through  that  land  of 
marvel.  There  was  all  to  learn,  all  to  discover. 
The  gusts  of  passion  that  had  shaken  the  cap- 
tive soul  shook  it  no  more,  it  had  gained  liberty, 
power  of  expression  and  understanding. 

From   that  moment  began   that   training   of 
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HELEN    KELLER. 
Reproduced  from  her  latest  and  best  pl.otograpb. 

the  mind  and  accumulation  of  knowledge  that 
has  made  Helen  Keller  the  wonder-child  of  the 
world.  She  has  learnt  to  speak  the  lip  lan- 
guage of  the  dumb ;  she  follows  the  speech  of 
others  by  putting  her  fingers  on  the  lips  of  the 
speaker.  She  knows  French,  German,  Latin, 
and  Greek.  She  can  follow  mentally  the 
workings  of  involved  problems  in  the  higher 
mathematics.  Geometry  is  another  familiar 
study  to  her;  she  plays  chess;  she  takes  her 
share  in  conversation. 

Her  journal,  written  in  the  Braille  method  of 

raised  letters,  gives 

us      revealing 

glimpses    into    her 

soul.      Her   phy- 
*  sical  frame    has 

become  an  exquisite 

instrument  by  which 

shtfeels  what  others 

hear  and   see.      In 

an     entry     of     her 

diary  she  describes 

her  window  garden, 

in  which  the  flowers 

glow     and     smile, 

when    outside   it  is 

winter  and  the  snow 

lies     heavy,     filling 

the    "  empty    nests 

of  the  birds.     It  is 

wonderful     to     see 

flowers     bloom     in 

the  midst  of. T  <1^^\\\■ 
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HELEN    KELLER    SOLVING    A    PROBLEM    IN    GEOMETRY. 

Storm.     I  have  felt 

a  bud  shyly  doff  her 

green     hood      and 

blossom    with    a 

silken  burst  of 
sound,  while  the  icy  fingers  of  the  snow  beal 
against  the  window  panes.  What  secret  power, 
I  wonder,  caused  this  blossoming  miracle?  Wha*^ 
mysterious  force  guided  the  seedling  from  the 
dark  earth  up  to  the  light,  through  leaf  and 
stem  and  bud  to  glorious  fulfilment  in  the 
perfect  flower  ?  Who  could  have  dreamed  that 
such  beauty  lurked  in  the  dark  earth,  was 
latent  in  the  tiny  seed  we  planted  ?  Beautiful 
flower,  you  have  taught  me  to  see  a  little  way 
into  the  hidden  heart  of  things.  Now  I  under- 
stand that  the  darkness  everywhere  may  hold 
possibilities  better  even  than  my  hopes." 

She  has  progressed,  as  we  have  seen,  from 
knowledge  to  knowledge.  An  extract  from  her 
journal  tells  how  much  knowledge  is  to  her : 

"  What  an  inexpressible  joy  it  is  to  feel 
within  one's  self  the  capacity  to  know  all 
things !  What  is  more  precious  than  know- 
ledge, or  sweeter  ?  Someone  has  said,  '  Know- 
ledge is  power  ' ;  I  say,  knowledge  is  happiness, 
because  to  have  knowledge,  broad,  deep  know- 
ledge, is  to  know  true  ends  from  false,  and 
lofty  things  from  low." 


She  passed  last 
J  u  n  e    t  w  e  1  V  e- 
months  the  exami- 
nation    that     ad- 
mitted    her     into 
RadcHffe  College. 
She  asked  for  no 
favour.      Three 
years'  preparation 
had    sufificed     for 
her  to  master  the 
course,   the   usual 
preparation        for 
which  covers  four  I 
years.     The  ques- 
tions were    set  to 
her  in  the  Braille 
system   of  writing 
and  she  answered 
.    them  on  the  type- 
writer.    Her  type, 
writing  in  several 
languages       is 
another  extraordi- 
nary feat  of  skill. 
She  passed  with  great  credit,  and  the  College 
opened  wide  its  gates  to  welcome  in  this  blind 
and  deaf  student.     She  has  been  caught  up 
in  the  whirl  and   tumult   of  college  life.     To 
her  journal  she  has  confided   how   sometimes 
she   yearns    for     the    leisure  of    her   self-com- 
munings  : 

"  There  are  disadvantages  I  find  in  going 
to  college.  The  one  I  feel  most  is  lack  of 
time.  1  used  io  have  time  to  think,  to  reflect, 
my  mind  and  I.  We  would  sit  together  of  an 
evening  and  Hsten  to  the  inner  melodies  of  the 
spirit  which  one  hears  only  in  leisure  moments, 
when  the  words  of  some  loved  poet  touch  a 
deep,  sweet  chord  in  the  soul  that  had  been 
silent  until  then.  But  in  college  there  is  no 
time  to  commune  with  one's  thoughts.  One 
goes  to  college  to  learn,  not  to  think,  it  seems. 
When  one  enters  the  portals  of  learning,  one 
leaves  the  dearest  pleasures — solitude,  books, 
and  imagination — outside  with  the  whispering 
pines  and  the  sun-lit  odorous  woods.  I  sup- 
pose I  ought  to  find  some  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  I  am  laying  up  treasures  for  future 
enjoyment ;  but  I  am  improvident  enough  to 
prefer  present  joy 

to  hoarding  riches 
against  a  rainy 
day." 
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Dedication  of  Addition  to  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 

of  New  York. 


Helen  Keller's  Address. 


{Democrat  and  Chronicle,  May  12,  ipoj.) 

Helen  Keller,  blind  and  deaf,  but  reflecting  in  her  face  the  mar- 
velous intelligence  to  which  she  has  attained,  despite  these  obsta- 
cles, delivered  one  of  the  principal  addresses  at  the  dedication  of  the 
William  C.  Schermerhorn  addition  to  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear 

Infirmary  this  afternoon.  A  distinguished  audience  witnessed  the 
first  appearance  of  the  gifted  woman  on  a  public  platform  in  this 
city.  1 

Miss  Keller  first  delivered,  slowly  and  laboriously,  her  address, 
her  companion,  Miss  Sullivan  interpreting  the  almost  inaudible 
words  as  they  were  spoken.  Afterwards  Joseph  Jefferson,  the  vet- 
eran actor  and  life-long  friend  of  Miss  Keller,  read  the  address,  pref- 
acing it  with  a  few  interesting  illustrations  of  her  acute  intelligence. 

Bishop  Potter  presided  at  the  exercises  and  delivered  a  short 
address  and  other  addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  Dr.  David  H.  Greer, 
rector  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Rev.  Dr.  Huntington,  of  Grace  Church. 
W.  J.  Schieffelin  and  Dr.  Corham  Bacon. 

The  dedicatory  services  were  held  in  the  outdoor  ward  of  the 
infirmary,  which  was  prettily  decorated  with  potted  plants  and 
flowers  in  honor  of  the  event.  Miss  Keller  occupied  a  seat  orr  the 
platform  with  Bishop  Potter,  Rev.  Dr.  Huntington,  Rev.  Dr.  Greer. 
Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Joseph  Jefferson,  Miss  Wells,  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Derby,  Mrs.  John  W.  Minturn  and  others. 

SMILING  AND  ANIMATED. 

She  work  a  dark  skirt  and  white  shirtwaist,  and  a  turban  hat 
trimmed  with  field  flowers.  She  was  smiling  and  animated  through- 
out the  afternoon,  and  listened  attentively  to  the  remarks  of  all  the 
speakers  as  they  were  translated  to  her  by  touch  through  Miss  Stev- 
enson.    Miss  Keller  said  in  part: 

"  All  that  1  have  heard  this  afternoon  about  the  work  this  in- 
stitution is  doing  fills  me  with  gratitude  to  the  generous  spirited  cit- 
tizen  who  has  extended  its  usefulness.  In  spite  of  the  hard  words 
that  are  spoken  against  this  great  city,  I  find  here  a  wide  human 
sympathy. 

"New  York  receives  every  year  thousands  of  starving  and  naked 
of  every  race,  every  country  and  every  faith,  and  more  than  any 
other  city  in  the  United  States,  she  clothes  the  naked,  feeds  the 
hungry,  teaches  the  ignorant  and  relieves  those  who  suffer. 

"Surely  there  would  be  no  need  of  eloquent  appeals  in  be- 
half of  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  if  you  could  look 
into  the  darkness  which  the  blind  see  and  listen  to  the  stillness 
which  the  deaf  hear.  There  is  no  greater  deprivation  than  blind- 
ness, no  sharper  anguish  than  deafness.  I  know  these  limitations 
as  you  cannot  know  them,  and  yet  I  have  not  known  the  suffering 
which  this  institution  is  meant  to  alleviate. 


"  Ask  yourself  what  it  is  to  see  and  try  to  understand  wiiat 
it  would  be  not  to  see,  and  perhaps  you  may  realize  the  blessedness 
of  sight.  You  may  put  your  soul  into  your  finger  tips,  but  you 
cannot  grasp  only  as  much  as  you  can  take  into  your  hands. 

WORK   NECESSARY   TO   SOCIETY. 

"  I  am  studying  ceremonies  this  year,  and  I  have  learned 
that  it  is  the  condition  of  social  life  that  people  shall  work  for 
one  another.  It  is  time  the  rest  of  the  society  enable  every  member 
to  work.  A  human  being  who  does  not  work  is  not  a  member 
of  society  and  can  have  no  standing  in  it. 

'•To  be  so  imbecile  as  not  to  know  how  to  work,  so  feeble, 
so  crippled  or  defective  as  not  to  be  able  to  work,  makes  a  life 
a  burden  which  the  community  as  well  as  the  individual  must 
bear.  It  is  not  enough  to  erect  handsome  buildings.  Those  who 
work  inside  know  that  the  stone  walls  and  splendid  furnishings 
do  not  accomplish  anything.  It  is  co-operation  in  the  work  ot 
mercy  that  makes  it  complete.  Trained  nurses  must  be  paid, 
and  the  most  efficient  apparatus  obtained,  and  every  comfort  se- 
cured to  the  patients  if  the  work  of  the  hospital  is  to  be  confirmed. 

"This  institution  has  become  your  sacred  burden.  Look  on 
it,   lift  it,  bear  it  proudly." 

Bishop  Potter  made  a  happy  address,  in  which  he  referred 
to  the  lovable  and  charitable  qualities  of  Mr.  Schermerhorn,  and 
introduced  Rev.  Dr.  Greer,  who  spoke  in  a  similar  strain.  Dr. 
Huntington  rejoiced  that  the  ear  was  at  least  to  be  given  equal 
prominence  in  the  work  of  the  hospital  with  the  treatment  of  the 
eye. 
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